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PREFACE. 



At this period, when infidelity and utter indifference are 
combined to deprive the little ones of Catholic teaching, it 
is hoped that a few stories, based on the " Society of the 
Christian Schools," will be acceptable, not only to the 
teachers and pupils of that admirable Institution, but to 
the Catholic public. 

Among the holy and venerable persons who have made 
France illustrious throughout Christendom, very eminent 
is the name of the Abbd Jean Baptiste de la Salle. 

He was born in the ancient city of Rheims on the 30th 
April 1651, and was baptized in the Church of St. 
Hilaire on the same day by the names of the Holy Pre- 
cursor, Jean Baptiste. 

His parents were persons eminent for their virtue. 

His mother proposed to herself as an example in the 
execution of her maternal duties the renowned Queen 
Blanche of Castile, the mother of St. Louis. 

The life and labours of her son, the venerable Jean 
Baptiste, testify how closely she followed that example. 

A diffuse and valuable work, the " Life of the Abb^ de 
la Salle," was a few years since published at Rouen, the 
author being a Brother of the Institution. An abridged 
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translation of this large work would be interesting, as 
showing how, like all just and pious and wise persons, the 
founder of the "Christian Schools" had innumerable 
difficulties with which to contend, and passed a life of 
labour and anxiety. 

But he carried out his great object. A successful as 
well as worthy labourer he was in the vineyard of Him 
who said, " Suffer little children to come unto Me." 

Not only in his native France may the name of the Abb^ 
de la Salle be revered and loved. Nowhere more than in 
England, among the massed and heaving population .of 
London and its environs, are the pious labours of the 
Brothers of the "Christian Schools" more necessary or 
more valuable. In Green Erin, the Island of Saints, these 
inestimable schools were flourishing long years ago. 
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THE FOUNDER'S PROPHECY; 



OR, THE BOY PENITENT. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE RUFFIAN BOY, 



He was a wild, fierce boy; his best friends could not dis- 
pute it. 

A savage boy — a* ruffian boy. 

His temper, when aroused, was a kind of insanity ; and 
it was very easily aroused too. 

Then, if a knife was at his hand, he would not hesitate 
to strike with it 

It may seem strange that a boy of such a dreadful temper 
should have any friends, but he had — such warm ones too. 

These friends made excuses for Eugene Villefort. 

They urged that the boy's naturally bad temper was exas- 
perated by his sorrowful circumstances. 

With all his pride and fierceness, how he had worked for 
his widowed mother when his father was slain at Fontenoy I 

How in the bleak winds and snows of winter, defying the 
cold, and fearless even of the chance of meeting a bear or a 
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stray wolf driven by hunger from the mountains, he would 
traverse the woods in the neighbourhood of the village of 
St Rosalie, where he went to gather fuel, or perhaps watch 
a chance of a stray hare or rabbit, which he had permis- 
sion to appropriate from the young Count de Mortemar 
himself. 

Before the great Revolution, the game laws in France 
were as severe as in any country in Europe, and but for 
this permission of the Count de Mortemar, Eugene Villefort 
might have been heavily called to account even for taking a 
rabbit in the wild, fierce woods. 

It was not a very great grace of the young Count de 
Mortemar, for Eugene Villefort's father had not only been 
a soldier under the command of the father of the Count, 
but, though not actually among the noblesse, he was de- 
scended from an ancient, gentlemanly family of Provence. 

The young Count Adolphe was also deprived of his 
father as well as Eugene ; but he fell not with poor M. 
Villefort in honourable warfare, but perished ignobly a few 
months after the battle of Fontenoy in a duel caused by a 
quarrel in a gaming-house at Paris. 

The Count de Mortemar was a very gay, extravagant 
man. 

His wife also was a very gay lady. She spent her time 
chiefly in Paris ; and though she went to mass, it was merely 
as a custom ; she had no real piety, and neither care nor 
pity for the sufferings of the poor. 

She had, however, vast notions of her own importance 
and held herself as much above the humbler classes as if 
they were lower than humanity, and she all but equal to an 
angeU 
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These notions she infused into the mind of her son. 

Now you are to know that it was the extravagance and 
luxury, the wicked pride and selfishness, and the irreligion 
of the great mass of the nobility and rich people of France 
that led to that terrible event, the first French Revolution, 
which broke out in 1780. 

That terrible epoch was yet to come ; and the Countess 
de Mortemar, being somewhat restricted in her resources 
by her own and her husband's extravagance, was fain to 
quit her beloved Paris soon after his death, and take up 
her abode at the Chiteau de Mortemar, some few miles 
from Lyons. 

Madame pretended that mourning for her husband and 
solicitude for the education of her son were her motives for 
this retirement. 

She was, in truth, impelled thereto by the pressure of her 
debts to the Parisian tradespeople, and the hope of repair- 
ing her finances by fresh impositions on the tenants of her 
son's lands of Mortemar. " At the period of the accession 
of Louis the Sixteenth, the grievances which cried for 
redress in France," says a Catholic historian, •' can hardly 
be exaggerated. The worst abuses of the feudalj[[system 
had been retained long after all that was good in feudality 
had ceased to exist 

" The government was a court despotism, and the lower 
classes held in cruel and degrading bondage ; when, there- 
fore, they broke out into revolution, it was in that most 
terrible of forms — a revolution of armed slaves. 

" But besides this, the seeds of infidelity had been sown 
far and wide in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
which now sprang up and bore their deadly fruit. Voltaire, 
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the most impious of modern infidels, had^ organised a con- 
spiracy for the abolition of the Christian faith ; democracy 
and atheism went hand in hand ; and the men who now 
rose to destroy monarchy proclaimed war at the same time 
against God himself." With the corrupt statesmen, with the 
impious philosophers, with the profligate courtiers, and vain, 
dissipated women, in whose iniquities were founded the 
horrors of the Revolution, had the Countess de Mortemar 
and her husband associated. 

It may be supposed what manner of mother she made, 
and the style of her son's education. 

He was brought up to believe himself something actually 
superior to humanity, and looked upon the peasants on his 
estate as some kind of inferior beings to his horses and 
hounds. 

Very hard indeed did the Countess consider it to be 
banished from her beloved Paris, and a weary life did she 
lead the unfortunate young lady who was her paid com- 
panion, and very ill paid into the bargain. 

The tutor of the young Count was a poor member of a 
noble family, a mere frivolous man of fashion, and quite un- 
like Father Paul, the gentle curd of the village of St Rosalie. 

M. de la Tour bemoaned his exile from Paris almost as 
much as the Countess \ and Adolphe, after a pretence of 
study for about an hour or two each morning, was well- 
nigh abandoned to his own devices for the rest of the day. 
These led him into association with the grooms and hunts- 
men, and he passed the best part of his time riding, hunt- 
ing, and shooting, and thereby contracting manners that 
were equally shocking to the refinement of his mother and 
his tutor. 
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Thus it was that the young Count became acquainted 
with Eugene Villefort. 

The system of his education, the overweening sense of 
his own importance inculcated by his mother, the adulation 
of the servants, and absolute awe with which he found 
himself regarded by the peasants, made no wonder that 
Adolphe de Mortemar was one of the most overbearing, 
selfish boys that ever lived. 

He was not, however, naturally all bad \ he had kindly 
impulses, which were too often overwhelmed . by the bad 
precepts which were instilled into him. 

His residence at the Chateau de Mortemar promised at 
first to benefit poor Madame Villefort and her children — for 
she had two, Eugene and a fair delicate little girl nearly 
three years his junior. There were wild woods and moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood of the chateau, for it was built 
on a spur of the Cevennes. The ]Paris-bred boy Adolphe 
was astonished out of his effeminacy by the wild aspect of 
nature about his ancestral home. The majesty of the forests 
of oak and beech that clothed the barren steeps, the gloom 
of the pine woods above, and the fantastic forms of the 
masses of grey rock that broke from amid the sombre 
verdure, brightened by the rushing of the waters of the 
many cascades that fell with the noise of thunder from the 
mountains to form the rapid streams that swept along the 
valleys to join the magnificent Loire, which has its source 
in these mountains, made up scenes of novelty both awful 
and pleasing to the boy, who had been nurtured amid the 
tame insipid luxury of wealth in a great city. 

M. de la Tour, Adolphe's tutor, was content with minister- 
ing to the young Count's mental culture. He was a gentle- 
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man of sensitive nerves, who preferred the gardens of the 
Tuilleries or a ride in the Bois de Boulogne to all the 
magnificence of the lakes and mountains of Italy or Switzer- 
land, and he told the Countess, with less of circumlocution 
than might have been expected from so exquisitely polite 
and refined a person, that if her son chose to tear his 
clothes scrambling through thickets, or risk his neck in 
clambering mountains, with the extra chance of encounter- 
ing a wild cat, or perhaps even a boar or a bear, he must 
remind Madame that to attend the young gentleman in 
such fantastic excursions formed no part of his duty. 

He would do much, he had done much, to be of service 
to Madame and M. le Comte. 

Had he not, in fact, quitted Paris, submitted to banish- 
ment from that beautiful city, out of which was no real life ? 

That was enough — it must suffice. 

He would not become a mere savage, a mountaineer. 

The Countess sighed and admitted the justice of M. de 
la Tour's plea. 

Did not she know what it was to be banished from Paris ? 

Helas ! Adolphe was a headstrong boy. He cared but 
little for her admonitions. 

But then Girard the huntsman always accompanied him, 
and he and his men were bound to protect their young 
lord, so she could not think that Adolphe would be in any 
great danger from wild cat, or bear, or boar. 

Possibly Madame, in the excess of her self-complacency, 
thought there was " a divinity to hedge " a Count no less 
than a king, and that no animal in the Cevennes could be 
so lost to a sense of its own meanness and his majesty, as 
to assail with hostile intent a Count de Mortemar. 
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This agreeable estimate of things was unfortunately quite 
overturned by an adventure which Adolphe encountered a 
few weeks after his arrival in Languedoc 

It was on this occasion he was destined to make acquaint- 
ance with Eugene Villefort 

The young Count had not only as ample a sense of his 
own consequence as his mother could desire, but he was 
also very perverse and obstinate, and possessed all that 
foolhardiness which is the farthest thing apart from real 
courage. 

On an excursion into the woods under the charge of 
Girard, he had remarked a beautiful white kid disporting 
on the brow of a mountain, and took a great fancy to 
possess it and bring it up tame. This little white kid 
seemed to be the only child of its parents, for a staid-look- 
ing, elderly she-goat kept beside it, as if guarding its 
unwary steps 3 for so sheer was the descent of the grey 
rocks, that if even the little kid had slipped, it would inevi- 
tably have been crushed to death in the fall to the valley 
below. 

Besides the protection of its mother, a sturdy-looking 
he-goat, with formidable crooked horns and a beard of re- 
spectable length, was browsing on the herbage that grew 
in the clefts at the very summit of the rocks. 

As if it were as easy as to cross a drawing-room, Adolphe 
imperiously demanded of the old huntsman to climb the 
rocks and bring him down the little white kid. 

The old man laughed and shook his head. 

"Thirty years ago, when I was a young man, M. le 
Comte," he replied, ** I was one of five youths of St. 
Rosalie who in bravado wagered to climb the * Sugar-loaf 
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Rock/ as that rock is called. I only reached the summit ; 
Jacques and Pierre only got midway. Of our two unfortu- 
nate companions, one fell and broke his leg; the other 
was killed." 

" They must have been very clumsy,'* answered Adolphe 
scornfully. " But what a man can do once he can da 
twice 'y and I will give you fifty livres if you will once more 
climb the * Sugar-loaf and bring me down that little white 
kid." 

"I would gladly do it to please you, my lord Count, 
without fee or bounty," answered Girard ; " but I pray you 
to remember that I am now an old man, and that what it 
was a peril to do when my foot was steady and my eye 
clear is impossible now." 

" Do not tell me it is impossible, you stupid old man ! " 
cried Adolphe. " Am I not the Count de Mortemar, and 
lord of all the people on my own land ? And am I to be 
told that I cannot have a little white kid brought down for 
me from the top of a hill? If you are so lame and so 
blind that you cannot climb yourself, fetch one of the com- 
mon fellows who is younger." 

Any answer which the old huntsman might have made 
to this cruel and insolent speech was interrupted by a burst 
of laughter so loud, rude, and mocking, that Adolphe turned 
in a fury to ascertain whence it proceeded. 

Then he perceived standing on the pinnacle of a rock 
adjacent to the " Sugar-loaf," but many feet below it, a boy 
about his own age, roughly clad, but with a stalwart figure 
and handsome features. In his hand he held a rifie, and 
he had a hunter's knife at his side. 
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"Who are you, and what are you laughing at?" de- 
manded Adolphe haughtily. 

" I am laughing at you," answered the stranger ; " and 
as to who I am, my father was a gentleman and a brave 
soldier, and my name is Eugene Villefort, but I am better 
known at St. Rosalie as ie garpn sativage — the ruffian 

BOY ! " 
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CHAPTER 11. 



A DOUBTFUL FRIENDSHIP. 



The young Count was so much of a tyrant that he liked 
only dealmg with slaves. Despite their perfect submission, 
and the manifest awe in which they held him, he missed in 
the peasants of St. Rosalie the smooth deference of the 
Parisian servants. 

The contempt, the bold defiance, therefore, of Eugene 
Villefort angered no less than it annoyed him. He was 
not, however, as we have said, quite destitute of good im- 
pulses, but he was corrupted by a pernicious education. 
The good seed was indeed choked by tares.^ 

He stared for a minute or two at Eugene, as though he 
had spoken in some unknown language, then he said — 

" I do not suppose you know who I am ? I am the 
Count de Mortemar ! " 

" I guessed as much, seeing Girard along with you," re- 
plied Eugene carelessly. 

" Then I think, considering the difference between us, 
you might behave better than take the liberty of laughing 
at me," remarked Adolphe. 

Instead of being confounded by this reproof, Eugene 
had the temerity to laugh again. 

" I do not know of any difference between us," he re- 
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turned, " to prevent my laughing when you make yourself 
ridiculous. You are the son of the Count de Mortemar, and 
my father was a poor captain in the Count's regiment ; but 
please to remember my father was a gentleman of the best 
blood in Provence. In all save land and gold I am your 
equal; and for the money, there is many a bourgeois of 
Paris or Lyons richer than you ! " 

"You say you are called 'the savage!'** exclaimed 
Adolphe, " and it appears to me, you are so rude and im- 
pertinent that you deserve to be called so. But if you really 
are a gentleman, as you pretend, and the son of Captain 
Villefort, perhaps you will have the politeness to tell me 
why you laughed and how I made myself ridiculous." 

"I have no objection to satisfy you,*' replied Eugene, 
still in that independent, fearless manner which so greatly 
offended the young Count. " Now, M. le Comte, though 
you haye spent, as I hear, all your days in Paris, you must 
surely know that a kid cannot be carried off from the top 
of a mountain like a lamb out of a meadow ; and I laughed 
at your absurdity in bidding Girard fetch you the kid. Do 
you suppose that the two old goats would sufifer the little 
creature to be taken ? As for rudeness, too, if such a 
savage as I am had spoken roughly to an old man such as 
Girard, it would not be much to be wondered at ; but the 
Count de Mortemar, brought up in Paris, I should have 
thought would have known better and been more polite." 

" Oh, ma foi, polite to be sure ! '* said Adolphe with a 
sneer. "Do you remember that Girard is but 2, Jacques 
Bonhomme, a peasant, one of my people ? *' 

" I remember all that,'* answered Eugene j " and were I 
a rich Count, I should think too much of my dignity to be 
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rude to a beggar, let alone to an old man whose fathers 
have been on the lands of Mortemar for hundreds of years. 
I am poor; I am glad to wear a frieze jerkin, to do odd 
jobs for the farmers, to pick up sticks to keep the pot-au-feu 
boiling, and save my mother and little sister from starva- 
tion, but I do not forget that my father was Captain 
Villefort, a soldier in the service of King Louis ; and I 
should think I did less hurt to Girard than disgrace to 
myself if I forgot that I was a gentleman and spoke rudely 
to him." 

This speech awakened Adolphe to one of his gleams of 
good sense and good feeling. Respect for gentle birth had 
been instilled into him like a faith, and, to give him his 
due, he little regarded Eugene's ragged jerkin, but thought 
much of his urging politeness even to the poor as the obli- 
gation of a gentleman. ' 

" There is something in what you say," he remarked 
gravely ; " but I should never think of choosing my words 
to 2k Jacques Bonhomme ; they do not know the diflference." 

" Do not be sure of that," said Villefort. " At any rate, 
consider that surliness to poor lacqueys even disgraces 
yourself." 

" I will consider that," answered Adolphe. " And now 
tell me, M. le Capitaine Villefort filSy how is it that I find you 
in my woods with a gun on your shoulder ? Do you not 
know that the game in these woods is the property of the 
lords of Mortemar, or does it agree with your politeness 
as a chevalier to shoot their game without their permis- 
sion ? " 

Offensive as was this question, Adolphe had such a merry 
twinkle in his eye, and put it in such a good-tempered 
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tone, that Eugene took it with equal good-humour, and 
replied — 

** I am not your vassal, my lord ; and during the two 
years I have lived here with my mother and little sister, 
your farm-bailifF never forbade my shooting or fishing. He 
knew my father, and perhaps he thought that you would 
not grudge a bird or a hare to the son of your father's old 
officer. I never feared that you would be so discour- 
teous. And now that we have met, my lord, I ask your 
permission to shoot in your woods, for my mother is in 
poor health, and she cannot live on black bread and 
cabbage-soup ; therefore I pray your leave sometimes to 
strike down for her a pheasant or a partridge." 

As Eugene spoke he doffed his ragged cap, and bowed 
to the young Count with a grace and dignity which would 
not have been amended by velvet and ermine. Adolphe 
was greatly impressed. He took oflf his gold-laced hat and 
returned the bow with equal grace. 

** M. Eugene Villefort," he said, " you are welcome to 
the best product of my woods and streams ; and kindly 
also make my compliments to madam e your mother, and 
tell her that the Countess de Mortemar shall forthwith be 
informed that the widow and children of my father's officer 
are living in this neighbourhood." 

Who would have thought, to look at those two boys at 
this moment, that Eugene merited to be called "the 
savage," and that Adolphe was one of the most overbear- 
ing and selfish of young aristocrats ? 

Neither was their demeanour that of the children which, 
in point of years, they really were, but rather that of two 
accomplished gentlemen of the world. And gentlemen of 
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the world they really were, prematurely matured, the one 
by the hard lessons of poverty, the other by the still more 
hurtful teaching of the artificial life of Parisian fashion a 
hundred years ago. 

It is bad for children to be made little men and women. 

Maturity comes all too soon. 

Both the boys were just then at their best, and acting, 
not from their teachings, equally lamentable, but from the 
fulness of their hearts. 

They jointly got rid of their mannish airs tao, and were 
presently talking freely in the style of friendly lads ; and 
Eugene, who was an expert climber, promised that Adolphe 
should have a young kid for a pet, perhaps the little snow- 
white fellow, which had now skipped away from the brow 
of the mountain. 

For Eugene knew the old goats, and where they had their 
homes among the rocks. 

And good old Girard's eyes glistened with moisture, and 
he prayed la Sainte Vierge to watch over the friendship of 
Eugene Villefort and the young De Mortemar. Wild and 
vindictive as he was, Eugene was a favourite with the 
huntsman ; and he had now another merit with old Girard, 
in that it was through him that his young lord spoke 
kindly and graciously to the old huntsman. 

And for some time things promised as kindly as old 
Girard or M. le Cur6, who also took an interest in that 
wild Eugene, could have wished. That very identical 
white kid on which Adolphe had set his fancy did Eugene 
take to the castle on the following morning, and he made 
the young Count as expert a marksman and as bold a 
cragsman as himself. 
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And Madame la Comtesse was very gracious, and ex- 
pressed much sympathy with Madame Villefort, and sup- 
plied her abundantly with wine and delicacies from the 
castle, and Eugene and his pretty sister, Adele, were con- 
stant visitors there, and like children of the house. 

All promised well ; only Pbre Paul shook his head and 
firmly impressed upon Eugene the necessity of curbing his 
terrible temper. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LOVE-BIRDS, 

Eugene loved his mother, but his afifection for his little 
sister was an enthusiasm, a devotion, intense and self-sacri- 
ficing in proportion to the very fierceness of his temper. 
It is indeed the one redeeming trait in a passionate nature, 
that it is as warm in its love as it is indiscriminate in its 
wrath. 

Neither is the perfect equanimity of some persons to be 
taken as an excellence ; it is as often the result of a cold 
indifference as of a sweet disposition. 

It is also not un frequently allied to a sullen and selfish 
character, so that the immovably placid person may be 
very unforgiving, keeping a grudge for small offences, and 
obstinately maintaining their own interests at any cost to 
others. 

Poor, fierce, fiery Eugene ! his own interest, his own plea- 
sure and profit, were the last he thought of. 

The very reverse was the character of Adolphe. Natu- 
rally he was selfish, imperious, and unloving, and the indul- 
gence, the flattery, the luxury to which he had been accus- 
tomed from his very cradle, had aggravated those great 
natural faults. 
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As to Adele, she deserved all the affection of her brother. 
No creature more lovable or lovely ever existed. 

The sweetness of her disposition corresponded with the 
sweetness of her looks. 

Her beauty was of the class which we call angelic. 

Eyes serene and pure as a cloudless summer sky, hair 
like threads of gold, and cheeks like fresh roses swimming 
in milk. 

Eugene had pride and ambition as well as love for his 
sister; his day-dreams were more for her than himselC 
He was himself to be a great man some day. 

How that was to come to pass was by no means clear, 
even to his imagination. 

Certainly not by his learning, for though he could ride 
and run, and shoot, and swim, and, truth to say, fight, he 
was an incorrigible dunce ; and not all the earnest care of 
P^re Paul could persuade him to learn to read and write. 

But despite his disinclination to book-learning, Eugene 
had managed to pick up the knowledge that the great men 
of the old time had very little of it, and that there had 
been Counts de Mortemar who were fain to fix their seals 
to official documents because they could no more scrawl 
their names than he could. 

But they had been great soldiers, and Eugene made up 
his mind that he would be a soldier, in which profession he 
was sure to obtain wealth and renown. 

It is true that he was well aware that his poor father got 
none of the first and very little of the latter. 

But he was to be more fortunate than Captain Villefort 
had been. That is the faticy of the young ; they are always to 
be more fortunate than those who have gone before them. 

B 

/ 
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Experience must be personal; it is never a warning at 
secondhand. 

Now, though the young Count de Mortemar, by force of 
circumstances, had been compelled to attend somewhat to 
the acquirement of an intellectual education as well as of 
mere frivolous accomplishments, he had no more real 
inclination for study than Eugene himself. 

Upon this point, therefore, the rich boy and the poor 
one were thoroughly at accord; and Adolphe lost no 
opportunity of shifting off his lessons upon the plea of 
swimming, or riding, or coursing with Eugene. 

As he certainly derived benefit from these out-of-door 
pursuits, was getting bronzed and muscular, and was 
altogether changed from the sallow, feeble boy who had 
been born and bred in Paris, a less weakly indulgent 
mother than Madame de Mortemar might have allowed the 
neglect of his studies which benefited his health. 

Among the other amusements of Adolphe and Eugene 
was the cultivation, almost with their own hands, of a portion 
of the castle grounds originally appertaining to the ancient 
pleasaunce. The high walls that surrounded the pleasaunce 
were overtopped by the steep heights of a mountain, rugged 
with brushwood and covered with dark pines. 

So sheer was the ascent of this mountain, that it as 
effectually protected the castle as if it had been scarped • 
it was, therefore, that the ground in its vicinity had been 
chosen for the pleasaunce. 

The least rude of the recreations suggested to the young 
Count by Eugene Villefort was connected with this bit of 
ground. 

There was an aviary, long neglected, but now filled with 
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foreign birds, which Madame de Mortemar had been at an 
expense which she could ill afford to obtain from a bird- 
fancier at Paris. 

An ornamental fishpond, the waters of which had be- 
come green and stagnant, was cleaned, and gold and silver 
fish again disported in the crystal depths. 

A magnificent vine that stretched along the south wall, 
backed by the mountains, was trimmed and trained, and in 
the glowing sun of a southern autumn the grapes flushed 
purple, like clusters of amethysts set in the framework of 
crisped saffron leaves. 

Choice flowers and plants decorated the pleasaunce ; 
roses of every shade, from faintest pink to deepest crimson, 
from rich yellow to purest white. There was the starry 
myrtle flower, white and yellow jasmine growing almost 
wild, the purple rhododendron grown to a mighty tree, the 
gorgeous pomegranate, the orange, and the lemon. 

So beautiful a retreat was the pleasaunce, that poor 
invalid Madame Villefort, soothed by the song of the birds, 
the murmur of the waters, and the beauty and fragrance of 
the flowers, said that it was a scene from paradise. 

Certainly mortal fancy could image no paradise more 
fair ; and Satan, alas ! was prompt to blast its beauty, as in 
the paradise of old. 

But if Madirae Villefort and cross Madame de Morte- 
mar, with her jaded taste, were refreshed and gladdened 
by that beautiful garden, in which both the boys took so 
much delight and exercised so much industry, it was not 
their praise or gratification that either Eugene or Adolphe 
sought so much as that of the little Adele. 

It was the destiny of that charming child to captivate 
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the affections of all who knew her. Rich and poor, young 
and old, evil-tempered or kindly, everybody loved Adele. 

Her fierce brother and the insolent young aristocrat 
Adolphe were equally devoted to her. 

The proud Countess, who held her inferiors in general as 
beings of almost another creation than herself, was gracious 
and even tender to Adele. 

She was the very delight of the good curb's heart, pure 
and holy, the child-saint of his little flock. In nothing did 
Pfere Paul rejoice more than in the influence which that 
fair girl held over the two boys, both of dispositions so 
contrary, but alike so full of evil. 

Alas ! how futile are all human calculations, even those 
of wise and good men. 

That affection of her brother and the young Count for 
little Adele, in which Father Paul rejoiced, was to be the 
source of a most terrible catastrophe. 

Among the feathered inmates of the aviary was a pair 
of those tiny beautiful paroquets, which, from their habit 
of fondly nestling together, are called love-birds. 

These birds had been purchased at Lyons from the 
captain of a West Indian ship. 

When brought to Castle Mortemar, Adele admired them 
so greatly that Adolphe resolved to present them to her on 
her birthday, which was in the month of October. 

The young Count spoke no word of his intentions even 
to Eugene, but sent to Lyons for a beautiful gilt wire 
cage for the home of the love-birds when in Adele's 
keeping. 

It was a beautiful morning in October, two days previous 
to Adele's/^/^ day. 
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Adolphe was] not alone in preparing a present for the 
beloved little girL 

The cur^ had ready a new rosary, mother of pearl and 
silver, which had been blessed by the Pope. 

Madame la Comtesse, more worldly in her gift, had a 
dress ioxftte days, pink and white silk trimmed with beauti- 
ful lace, such a dress as in her poverty Adele had never 
worn, and which was not perhaps a very judicious present. 

Adele's mother and brother had their presents ready 
too, a picture of Our Lady, which had been a school gift 
to Madame Villefort herself; and from Eugene a cross, 
curiously woven by his own hands out of the berries of the 
forest 

Of little intrinsic worth would be those humble gifts, but 
both mother and brother knew how the tender and loving 
child would value them for their sakes. 

Eugene and Adele, and Madame Villefqrt too, were 
staying at the castle. 

Her enforced country life had done something towards 
amending Madame de Mortemar's frivolous habits; she 
began to take a little pleasure in doing good, and was not 
quite so insensible as formerly to the sufferings of the poor. 

Despite her ill-health and poverty, Madame Villefort was 
an intelligent and agreeable companion. It was from her 
that Adele inherited much of her sweetness of temper; 
and when the Countess sent a message to invite her to 
the castle, she would not betray the pain and weariness 
she felt, though she would much sooner have kept her bed 
in her poor cottage. 

And now Madame de Mortemar, in most gracious mood, 
had declared her intention of making Adele's birthday a 
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festival for all the villagers of St. Rosalie. Great prepara- 
tions were made, and there was to be dinner in the park, 
and dancing on the lawn, and fireworks in the evening. 

The weather was most propitious j clear and dry, with 
just a breeze sweeping off the summits of the mountains to 
temper the extreme heat of the sun ; for though the month 
was October, you must remember that it was October in 
the South of France. 

It was the day before that which the grand lady at the 
castle had resolved should be such a happy one — z. bright, 
sparkling, sunny morning. Adele and Eugene were in the 
pleasaunce an hour before breakfast. 

Eugene to cut and trim his flowers, which were his espe- 
cial care. 

Adele laden with a basket to be filled with the choicest 
blossoms to decorate the altar of St. Rosalie on the mor- 
row j for Adele, who the preceding year had made her first 
communion, was to have the happiness of communicating 
on her birthday. 

The basket was half filled, and Eugene, mounted on a 
ladder, was cutting rich clusters of the year's last roses from 
the summit of the high wall, when they were startled by 
lamentable shrieks and cries. 

These cries came from the direction of the aviary, and 
were in the voice of little Pierre, a child of the gardener, 
and a pretty intelligent boy, of whom Adele had taken a 
great deal of notice. 

He was but a little creature of seven years old, and the 
young Count and Eugene had employed him to pick up 
dead leaves, brush away spiders and their webs, and other 
such light tasks as his strength was equal to. 
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Adolphe had also been in the habit of taking the child 
with him in his morning visit to the aviary when he made 
a tour of inspection, when woe betide the servants, whose 
duty it was to feed the birds and keep them clean, if the 
young Count's sharp eyes detected the smallest symptoms 
of neglect ! 

Pierre, as was natural, took great delight in this daily 
visit to the beautiful birds, and sometimes would steal into 
the aviary before the arrival of the young Count, as the key 
was always left on the outer side of the door, as no strangers 
could obtain access to the pleasaunce. 

On this morning Pierre had as usual stolen into the 
aviary. His object was to let loose the love-birds and 
feed and caress them for the last time \ for, truth to tell, 
little Pierre envied Adele the promised possession of them, 
and to this child only had Adolphe made known the desti- 
nation of the birds. 

The pretty creatures were perfectly tame, and when 
Pierre opened their cage they hopped on to his finger, fed 
from his hand, and nestled in his bosom. Alas ! in his 
eagerness for the last time to caress his feathered favourites 
he had forgotten to close the door of the aviary. 

There was a scraping of talons on the marble floor, a 
rush and a skirl, and a terrible shriek from Pierre as a 
huge wild cat sprung upon his breast, seizing one of the 
birds in her mouth and tearing away the other with her 
talons. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FATAL PASSION. 



It was by his wild, unreasoning fits of wrath, that Eugene 
Villefort had acquired the appellation of " the ruffian boy." 

Now, there was this excuse for Eugene, that he had been 
brought up in the hard school of poverty and privation ; 
there was everything to exasperate, nothing to soothe the 
violence of his temper. 

As a rule, Adolphe de Mortemar was not violent, but 
usually gave vent to his ill-humour in cool sneering inso- 
lence, which was perhaps harder for the recipients of it to 
endure. 

But then Adolphe had been taught that gentlemen should 
never be angry, not because it was unchristian, but un- 
gentlemanly and vulgar, and characteristic of low people, 
of the canaille. 

Nevertheless, upon extraordinary occasions, M. le Comte 
de Mortemar could be as fierce and furious as Eugene 
Villefort himself. 

But then, you see, he had not been taught that intem- 
perate anger would offend God, but that it was derogatory 
to his class. 

So one bad passion was merely set against another, and 
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anger was to be overcome, not by reason and prayer, but by 
pride. 

What manner of defence was this ? The remedy was 
as bad, if not worse, than the disease, and Adolphe's worst 
fits of anger had been prompted by his pride, by some 
fancied affront to his dignity. 

He was slowly strolling towards the aviary, a little after 
his usual time, for he had been visiting the dog-kennel to 
see some pups of a couple of favourite greyhounds, and in 
his hand he held a silver-mounted dog-whip. 

Pierre's shriek caused him to quicken his pace, and truly 
the scene that confronted him might have angered a lad of 
far more patient disposition. 

Out from the open doors of the aviary sprang a wild cat 
almost as large as a panther, quite as fierce, and but little 
less dangerous. 

Its tail erect and bristling, its eyes flashing like two balls 
of green fire, and the feathers of the unfortunate paroquet 
protruding from its jaws, it made towards the south wall of 
the pleasunce, tore its way up the vine, which had doubt- 
less assisted its descent, and sprang from its summit into 
the branches of an oak which stretched transversely from 
the side of the mountain, among the recesses of which was 
the lair of the wild cat. 

Such was the creature's activity, , that it was gone ere 
Adolphe had time to inquire of Pierre how the aviary door 
had been left open and what he was doing there. 

The shrieks of the child Pierre had now subsided into 
sobs and moans, and had not the young Count been trans- 
ported by passion, he would have felt pity for the little boy, 
who presented a miserable object 
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His hands torn and bleeding by the talons of the vicious 
brute, from whom he had bravely but all unconsciously, at 
the peril of his life, torn one of the paroquets^ 

Poor little Pierre ! when the catamount let go her prey 
and made off with its mate, she had already bitten the poor 
bird through. 

It gasped, and seemed to Pierre's fancy to raise its eyes 
lovingly to his face, and then expired. 

"How did it happen?" cried Adolphe in accents that 
trembled with rage. " How came the aviary door, the paro- 
quet's cage open? How came you here?" 

little Pierre, the gardener's son, was a child of the same 
gracious disposition as Adde ViUefort, pious, loving, and of 
all things truthful 

It never altered Pierre's head to excuse himself with a 
falsehood, so he said, sobbing — 

*' O M. le Comte, it is all my fiiult ! I wanted to caress 
the pretty birds for the last time, since you said I was to 
take them to Ma^amselle Vulefort to^y. So I came to feed 
them and play with them for the last time^ and I took them 
out of their cage, you know—I alwajs do— ^cd they were 
h<»p;ng about, and I had forgotten to shut the aviary door, 
and the strange cat got in. And oh, ML le Comte^ I 
tried aU I cvxild to save them. She Lis tora my hands 
to p^eois. Oh, CO not be so angir! The whip cuts sol 
Oh, do not lash n» so : Oh, do net ! Oh, my eyes^ my 



^ Yoa desiore to luve your ej^ ctit oc:. yea dov yoa 
^•^ Tul^ii. y^ r% ^ " exca:32ed Acc:-c^. a^y naid ^th 
rjge. as he a^^ s5r,:ck the rvw ciuld forces the u« wi:ui 
Aedc^whirv 
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Thus it was that the shrieks of Pierre reached the ears of 
Adele and Eugene, who both came ninning into the aviary. 

** O Adolphe ! for shame ! for shame ! " cried Adele. " It 
is wicked, it is cowardly to beat the poor little fellow so ! " 

** Bah ! what is he ? One of the common people ! He is 
no better than a dog, a puppy, and I will whip him like 
one. Stand aside, Ma'amselle ; it will be best for you ! " 

Then as Adele, persisting in her endeavours to save the 
little boy, whose face was swelled and bleeding from the 
lash of the dog-whip, threw her arms around him, upon her 
fair visage fell one of the blows which Adolphe still rained 
down on little Pierre. 

Then came the catastrophe, in less time than it takes to 
describe. 

Eugene had followed close upon his sister's footsteps ; he 
had been cutting and pruning the rose, and had the knife, 
a strong and sharp one, in his hand, as Adolphe had had 
the dog-whip. 

He too cried " Shame " on the young Count ; but when 
the lash came down upon his sister's face all his wild 
passions were aflame in a moment 

" Insolent aristocrat ! coward ! coward ! Do you dare 
strike Adele? I will kill you ! I will kill you I " 

With that terrible threat Eugene rushed with the knife 
uplifted upon Adolphe de Mortemar, whose career was in 
danger of being prematurely closed. 

But, alas ! it pleased Heaven to spare him by summoning 
home one of its own angels ! 

Adele shrieked and threw herself between the infuriated 
boys. Her foot slipped, and she fell upon the upraised 
knife, which was buried to the haft in her innocent bosom 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

AFTER THE SACRIFICE. 

Oh ! what a world of misery, of anguish, which the peni- 
tence of a whole lifetime can neither repair nor atone, may 
be wrought in one brief minute of uncontrolled and reck- 
less passion ! 

Eugene threw himself on his knees, and raised his sister's 
form with bitter lamentations. 

" Adele ! my Adele ! " he cried. 

The wound bled inwardly, and the purple life stream 
bubbled from her lips as she strove to speak a few words of 
comfort to the wretched boy. 

" Poor Eugene ! Do not grieve ; it was accident 1 
Sainte Vierge, pray for him, comfort him ! O mama ! 
Adolphe ! Pierre ! do not cry ! Kiss me, dear Eugene, kiss 
me!" 

Adolphe and Pierre wept, so also did the servants, who 
came running, startled by the fearful cries. 

With the servants came Adolphe's tutor, M. de la Tour, 
and a young man in the garb of an ecclesiastic 

The frivolous M. de la Tour was startled out of his ac- 
customed affected demeanour, and looked truly shocked 
and distressed. 
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The stranger looked grieved no less than shocked. 

As for Eugene, the rash, passionate boy, he made no 
sign, he shed no tear, he uttered not a word. 

He stooped and kissed his sister, and in the look of 
love and compassion that shone in them the film of death 
was for a moment lifted from her sweet blue eyes, then they 
grew fixed and glassy, a convulsive shudder passed over 
her, she drew one deep sigh, and in that sigh her innocent 
spirit fled. 

Still Eugene knelt motionless, supporting her in his 
arms, but as the awful shadow, the grey tint of dissolution, 
which none mistake even on first beholding, settled down 
upon her features, he looked up, and observing the strange 
priest, asked in a tremulous whisper the momentous 
question, ** Is she dead ? " 

The stranger, who recognised in this desperate deed the 
dangerous character of the boy, would not startle him with 
a direct affirmative, and answered — 

" She is badly hurt I A surgeon is sent for ; we shall 
hear what he says." 

Eugene then turned an inquiring look upon M. de la 
Tour, who inconsiderately replied — 

" Alas ! my poor Eugene ! she is dead ! she is surely 
dead ! You will be taken before M. le Maire at Lyons. 
But you need be under no fear; it was all an accident." 

Eugene's face grew white and rigid as M. de la Tour 
spoke, and the glare of his wild black eyes was the more 
terrible by the contrast. 

Then he cried scornfully — 

" Do you think it is for myself I fear ? Oh, no 1 no ! 
Adele ! my little sister 1 I would have died for you. But 
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« 

he who dared strike you with a whip shall not escape. I 
am the ruffian boy. My sister has died to save you, Count 
Adolphe, but I will kill you yet — I will kill you ! " 

As he spoke the frantic lad drew the knife from the 
bosom of the murdered child and rushed desperately upon 
Adolphe, and would certainly have executed his threat had 
he not been seized by two of the servants, who, though tall 
strong men, with difficulty held him back. 

" O Eugene ! " sobbed the young Count, " I deserve all 
you say — all you can do ! I did not mean to hurt Adele, 
for I loved her. I was in a passion. I meant those birds 
for her, for her birthday ! '* 

*'*' I do not care ! I do not care ! ** shouted Eugene^ foam- 
ing with fur}\ " You struck my sister, and it is through you 
I have killed her ! I will be revenged ! Dread me ! fear 
me all your life long. Count de Mortemar ! Though you 
escape me till we are both grown men, my vengeance shall 
at last overtake ^-ou ! I swear it — I swear it ! *• 

And Euirene did swear ! 

He used imprecations that would have been terrible in 
the mouth of a vicious man« and that from the lir»s of a bov 
were tni'y awful ; then ovwcome by his own niry he grew 
black in the face, and tell to the ground in strong convul- 
sions^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHRISTIAN BROTHER AND THE BOY PENITENT. 

A TERRIBLE weck was that at Castle Mortemar. Folded 
in her shroud and crowned with a chaplet of white roses, 
Adele, on the anniversary of her birth, lay in her coffin. 

Her unhappy brother was in a raging fever, imagining in 
his delirium that Adele stood over him, and reiterating his 
vow of vengeance on the young Count 

The Countess de Mortemar was really in the state of 
nervous prostration which she had often affected, but poor 
Madame Villefort, whose life had so long been one of 
real suffering, seemed to rally under this dreadful blow. 

Piously submitting to the terrible dispensation which had 
deprived her of her daughter, she rose from her sick couch 
to attend her unfortunate son. Guilty no less than unfor- 
tunate was Eugene, for he had truly said that he would 
have died for his sister ; he had killed her, and, though it 
was an accident, the horrid crime of murder was on his 
soul, as it was his intention to have stabbed the young 
Count 

As to Adolphe, after the first horror had passed, he began 
to find excuses for himself and to justify his own violence, 
Tihich was the primary cause of the catastrophe. He had 
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no pity for little Pierre, though the poor child was in a 
dangerous condition, for the muscles of his right hand had 
been torn and lacerated by the talons of the wild cat, and 
the wound was likely to gangrene. 

All the dreadful business, argued De Mortemar, had come 
about through Pierre going into the aviary and setting free 
the love-birds ; and since he, Adolphe, had intended them 
for Adele, it was natural that he should be angry, and Pierre 
deserved his whipping. As to Adele, he no more meant to 
strike her with the whip than Eugene had meant to stab 
her, and a lash from a little dog-whip was a very different 
thing to a stab with a knife. 

Now remorse and self-reproach disturbed M. le Comte's 
content, and it was very soothing to excuse his own fit of 
}^ssion, and put all the blame on poor little Pierre and 
wretcheii Eugene. 

Madame de Mortemar, too^ in her fondness for her son, 
was only too ready to adopt his views, and was at great 
}vstins to console him» to assure him he was not to blame, 
And to put him at ease with himself. 

M« de U Tour, also> whose £&shionable equanimity 
e$chtxrevl all violent passions, heaitHy joined in the verdict 
th*t it was all Eugene's iault 

He wt^ui ;9i step further in tiav!ing excuses for Adolphe 
tlun vUd the young ^enttemstn him^elt;. for he ciscovered 
that in the assvK^Ation wi:h Eu^r.e the Count had been 
iut^ :evl with hJ« Md ^uilut^s. Whx: else oxild be ex- 
IV\ :;\l ft\>iu ^uttvttr^ « jseer ot F^rtce to oLxke a com- 
|\\uiv>» v^f ;)t Ud whv\ thvx^^ he hivl s»xae gv>^i blvxxi in 
bv^ xvuvj. ^v^ul. :>.^cs^>x his: uvcl>eir>$ roxxstr. tauxed so much 
>Khh tii^' civle ">^noc;fcu; cv^oustNXx x>e<>^\e. tiji: be was no 
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than they, rather worse perhaps, for he was called the 
" Ruffian Boy." 

Was he a companion for the Comte de Mortemar? 
M. de la Tour took great blame to himself that he had 
not strongly advised Madame to forbid Adolphe making a 
friend of young Villefort, who had made him half a ruffian 
like himself. 

When M. de la Tour thus stated the case to Madame de 
Mortemar, she whimpered a little, and reminded him how 
sickly and feeble her son was when they first came to the 
Cevennes, and how in shooting and riding and scrambling 
about the mountains with Eugene he had become strong 
and healthy. 

The tutor was a little puzzled at this ; but he shook his 
head, took a pinch of snuflf, and then gravely observed that 
it was a matter of doubt whether the robust health which 
Adolphe now enjoyed was compatible with the refine- 
ment and equanimity of a Parisian gentleman, to whom 
the muscles and brawny frame of a peasant were by no 
means necessary. 

But it was not his foolish mother and frivolous tutor only 
who spoke with Adolphe about the terrible catastrophe. 
There were two others whose speech contained no comfort- 
ing assurance for him, who did not impose any portion of 
his sin upon the shoulders of Eugene, and who held him 
but a degree less guilty than the unfortunate boy whose 
future life must be made up of remorse and sorrow. Bitter 
but wholesome was the counsel of these real friends of 
Adolphe. 

In vivid colours they showed him his own portrait, 
and in pain and humiliation he was fain to admit its truth. 
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There was no deliberate craelty, no meanness in the vio- 
lence of Eugene. 

The fatal knife was in his hand; he beheld the little help- 
less child of seven years old, and his dear sister, lashed like 
dogs in a kennel, and his impulse, however blamable, was 
to defend and avenge them. 

By this showing it seemed that the worst portion of the 
sin was not with Eugene, but with Adolphe. 

And who were those bold speakers whom no mean defer- 
ence to rank and wealth could hinder from proclaiming the 
truth? 

They were the cur^, Father Paul, and that young eccle- 
siastic who had been on the spot with M. de la Tour at the 
time of the catastrophe. 

He had arrived at St Rosalie the night before. 

He was a young brother of that religious order instituted 
by the^Venerable Abb^ de la Salle, whose especial duty 
was to follow out that greatest spiritual work of mercy, 
" to instruct the ignorant" 

" Ignorance," said the holy founder in the very spirit of 
prophecy, " is the very root of evil, especially among the 
poor." 

It is upon the ignorance of those whom he would cor- 
rupt that the infidel practises. 

Terrible strides was the infidel then making in France ; 
the selfish luxury of the wealthy classes and the unutterable 
misery of the poor equally helped to propagate the prin- 
ciples of the atheist 

But there were many ** £suthfiil found among the faith« 
less," and among them the ** Society of the Christian 
Schools ^ was prominent 
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A more devoted and enthusiastic member of that estim- 
able institution did not exist than Brother Antoine, who, 
toiling at Lyons, had made his way to the obscure village 
of St Rosalie, eager to enlighten the poor barbarous in- 
habitants of the Cevennes. He had waited on Madame de 
Mortemar to obtain her aid in the establishment of a school 
at St Rosalie. 

It was he who joined Father Paul in representing to 
Adolphe that his violence of temper was little inferior to 
Eugene's, and much more inexcusable. 

These representations were not without effect. The young 
Count sincerely mourned over the sad fate of Adele, and in 
after life and amid the dissipations of Paris, the remem- 
brance of that angelic child would sometimes sadden the 
gay world. 

Sweet Adele ! she had not died in vain, for the character 
of her wild brother was wholly changed. Not suddenly, 
however, was that happy change effected. Three weeks 
had the sod in the churchyard of St Rosalie covered her 
innocent bosom, ere the unhappy boy fully recovered from 
the delirium of his fever. 

He was reduced to the extremity of weakness ; he could 
not speak above a whisper ; he could not lift his hand to his 
head j but in his heart he sullenly nursed the grim deter- 
mination to be avenged on Adolphe ; and like Adolphe, he 
found excuses for himself. 

Brother Antoine still remained at St Rosalie, residing 
with the curd. 

He lingered in Eugene's behalf. 

He had learned from Father Paul that if there was much 
evil in the character of Eugene there was also much good. 
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In his conversations with Father Paul he [discovered 
that the woodcutters and charcoal-burners of the district of 
the Cevennes, were not more ignorant or uncultivated than 
Eugene Villefort, the son of a gentleman. It might have 
been urged that Madame Villefort herself might at least 
have taught her son to read and write, since her daughter 
Adele, two years younger, not only read and wrote well, 
but was skilled in the feminine art of the needle. 

Alas ! while Madame Villefort on a bed of painful sick- 
ness managed in spite of her sufferings to instruct Adele, 
poor Eugene in all weathers, the heats of summer and the 
snows of winter, toiled early and late at the rudest labour, 
literally to keep his mother and sister from starving. 

Poor Eugene, however, had but little inclination for book- 
learning j his eye was keen as the eagle's, and he could 
run down a^deer on foot, or chase the chamois from peak 
to peak of the mountains, but a child's hornbook was 
unintelligible to him. But to ballads and legends, or even 
tales of travel and adventure, orally delivered, he would 
listen eagerly. He bad just the virtues and the vices of a 
human being almost in a savage state. 

Most abundantly did he prove the hypothesis of the 
venerable Abb^ de la Salle, that their ignorance is the root 
of evil among the poor. 

It was his destiny also, in the time to come, to verify the 
prophecy of the holy founder of the Christian Schools, 
*^ that good and pious teaching will dispel the errors which 
ignorance has caused.'* 

Eugene was reduced to the extremity of weakness. It 
was a pain and effort even to speak, but in his morose and 
sullen mood he pieferred silence. 
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" Do you think I shall ever be well and strong again ? " 
he inquired one day of the doctor. 

"I hope so," answered the medical man; "but, 
Eugene, more depends upon yourself than upon me. Our 
good cur^ Pbre Paul, or our visitor, Brother Antoine, 
will be your best physicians now. When you were in a 
burning fever and raging in delirium, the ailment of the 
body was first to be considered. But as that terrible fever 
was caused by your anguish and consternation at the 
effects of your violence, so now that the crisis is past, and 
you brood darkly over the fatal and irremediable results 
of your blind passions instead of humbling yourself in 
sincere repentance, no skill of the physician can avail you, 
and the consequence will be raving madness, which probably 
will last your life." 

Eugene listened to the doctor with the suppressed fury 
of a tiger in a cage, and looking up when the worthy man 
ceased speaking, he cried out ferociously — 

" It was Adolphe's fault ! It is through Adolphe I killed 
poor Adele, and I will be revenged on him — I will be 
revenged ! " 

" Unhappy boy ! " said the doctor, as Eugene fell back 
exhausted, " you will kill yourself as well as having killed 
your sister, if you give way to those gusts of passion. 
Medicine is useless ; the exhortations of Brother Antoine 
alone can heal you now." 

Whether the solemn tone of the doctor made an impres- 
sion on Eugene, or that the rash, passionate boy feared 
death, his sullen demeanour vanished from that day. 

He listened patiently to the exhortations of Brother 
Antoine, and wept instead of raved : he prayed, and 
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would have fasted, but that he was forbidden until his 
strength was restored 

He became as docile and obedient as he had once been 
refractory, and seemed altogether a changed boy. 

After much consultation between the cure, Frfere 
Antoine, and the two ladies, Madame Villefort and the 
Countess de Mortemar, it was finally determined that 
Eugene should accompany the Christian Brother back to 
Lyons, and be entered as a pupil in the schools of that 
city. 

The good Brother also procured for Madame Villefort, 
on whose already delicate health the late disasters had 
made terrible inroads, a refuge in one of the charitable 
establishments at Lyons. 

It was the eve of the day fixed for the departure from 
St. Rosalie of Brother Antoine and the now subdued and 
penitent Eugene. 

The good cur^ as well as the Brother was elate at the 
change in Eugene. 

They hoped that the strong and resolute character of 
the boy would now work as much for good as it had 
formerly done for evil; for Eugene applied himself so 
vigorously to study, that he, who had previously made a 
HAVAgc boast of his ignorance, could, in the space of a few 
wcokii, read well and write tolerably. 

His profound penitence, his efiforts to subdue his fierce 
tcmpcfi were evidenced in every action and every word. 

He prayedi he fasted, he wore sackcloth next his skin. 

Yet on the morning of his departure from St Rosalie 
Adolphe appeared with a pale and troubled visage at the 
breakfast-table^ and told of an incident which strangely 
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contradicted the supposed salutary change in the character 
of Eugene. 

Never since the lamentable day of his sister's death had 
Eugene appeared at the castle. 

His repugnance to visit the scene of his involuntary 
crime amounted to horror. 

The Countess sent for him, but neither the cur6 nor 
Brother Antoine pressed him to accept her invitation, 
which he therefore respectfully declined. 

He had left St Rosalie at daybreak, accompanied by 
Brother Antoine and Madame de Villefort, in one of the 
Countess de Mortemar's carriages, which was to meet the 
Lyons diligence a few miles farther on. 

Adolphe had retired the night before in mournful mood, 
for he, like Eugene, had become fully conscious of the 
measure of his own fault, and the proportion which his 
own evil temper hid had in the catastrophe to Adele. 

Fain would the young Count have seen Eugene and 
taken a friendly leave of him, and he had shed tears when 
Eugene refused to come to the castle. 

Adolphe's chamber was in the east wing of the castle, 
a room on the first floor, overlooking the pleasaunce where 
the hapless Adele was killed. 

An ancient ivy covered almost the whole of that portion 
of the building. It clustered round the chamber window, 
and in the happy days of their first intimacy it had been 
a favourite sport of the agile Eugene to climb by the strong 
tendrils of the ivy and leap through the window into 
Adolphe's chamber. 

Adolphe, on that night before Villefort's departure, had 
dosed his eyes with sad, self-reproachful thoughts, and, 
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startled from his first sleep by a tapping at the casement, 
was much surprised to see it wide open, and Eugene, as of 
old, standing on one of the great stems of the ivy, and 
leaning into the room. 

The young Count sprang joyfully from his bed. 

" Ah, dear Eugene I " he cried, " you have come to bid 
me good-bye — to forgive me ! We shall part friends — ^we 
shall be friends again in the time to come ! " 

"I have not come to bid you good-bye," answered 
Eugene. "I have come to tell you that I will yet be 
revenged on you for the death of my sister. If I wait for 
twenty years I will have my revenge : after that we may 
be friends again. Look out, M. le Comte; never forget 
this promise I have made you ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AFTER MANY YEARS, 

Even the flippant, unthinking Madame de Mortemar had 
been inexpressibly shocked by the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of Adele, but she was alarmed by Adolphe^s 
account of the midnight visit of Eugene. Wild and fierce 
he was known to be, but neither deceitful nor malignant. 

But what dire hypocrisy, most dreadful in one so young, 
must there have been in his assumption of repentance I 

Madame de Mortemar hastened to make the threats of 
Eugene known to the cur^, who would not believe that the 
boy deliberately contemplated harming the young Count, 
and suggested that his conduct betokened a fresh access 
of his illness, and anxiously wrote respecting him to 
Brother Antoine. 

From the reverend Brother came a consolatory reply. 
Eugene was well. Eugene exhibited the best dispositions ; 
his penitence was profound, it was touching. Madame de 
Mortemar need be under no fear for her son \ no threatened 
vengeance of Eugene would ever injure him. 

Madame de Mortemar did fear, however, for years after- 
wards, and even though she learned that in the establish- 
ment of the Christian Brothers at Lyons Eugene went by 
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the name of the " Boy Penitent," she apprehended that in 
a fit of monomania he would some day take the life of her 
son. 

Time rolled on, and the death of a distant relative of the 
Countess, who left her a large fortune in specie, enabled 
her once more to resume her place in the Parisian world 
of fashion, so much better suited to her tastes than the 
pious solitude of the Chateau de Mortemar. 

Adolphe grew up to be as gay, as thoughtless, and we 
must add as selfish and dissipated, as any of the young 
French noblesse. 

His mother died ; he married an heiress ; and the sad 
fate of Adele Villefort and the terrible threat of her un- 
happy brother, whom M. de Mortemar had quite lost sight 
of, were either wholly forgotten or banished as a disagree- 
able reminiscence, if by chance a thought of them recurred 
to his mind. 

But the Count de Mortemar was not destined^ to spend 
all his life in frivolous dissipation and selfish idleness. 

The whirlwind sown by those dissipated nobles, of whom 
De Mortemar was one, had grown its harvest of the storm. 

It was the momentous year 1789; the States-General 
had been invoked and had given place to the National 
Assembly. 

The French Revolution had commenced. 

Its progress was as rapid as it was terrible. 

On the 2ist January 1793, King Louis XVI. was put to 
death by his rebellious subjects. 

The mild and amiable character of that unfortunate 
sovereign, seems but to have exasperated the malice and 
cruelty of his foes. 
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The Queen, Marie Antoinette, and Madame £lizabeth, 
the king's sister, were also beheaded ; and, more cruel than 
all, and alone sufficient to fix an everlasting blot upon the 
National Convention, was the systematic torture inflicted 
upon the poor little Dauphin. 

Consigned to the guardianship of a villanous cobbler, the 
poor child was beaten and starved and slowly tortured till 
he died. 

The nobility, the clergy, the respectable middle classes 
were swept out of existence. 

The rulers of France were avowed atheists, who im- 
piously set aside all religion. 

Throughout this dreadful period Paris was the head- 
quarters of crime and horror ; but it spread over France, 
and no city suffered more than wealthy and beautiful 
Lyons, which was depopulated and laid waste. 

The carnage was at its height; every five minutes the 
axe of the guillotine came crashing down on the neck of 
some innocent victim. But that mode of slaughter was 
not sufficiently expeditious, and men, women, and even 
children, were crowded into boats and barges, which were 
driven out upon the waste of waters with a plank knocked 
out, so that the unfortunates were drowned. 

The burning rays of the southern sun streamed down 
upon the streets of Lyons. The blood which had been 
that morning spilt, curdled and baked about the scaffold 
and on the pendant axe of the guillotine, which horrible 
machine, for a marvel, was not in active use. 

But there was a great tumult in the neighbourhood of 
the Hotel de Ville. 

A horrible crowd, regardless of the noonday heat, 
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with blows and execrations drove two men towards the 
building where the Council of the " Committee of Public 
Safety," as the demagogues of the Revolution styled them- 
selves, was then sitting. 

So ferocious was the conduct of the mob, that it seemed 
extremely probable that the two prisoners would escape 
the judgment of that detestable tribunal through the sum- 
mary proceedings of the mob. 

The municipal guards were powerless to keep off the 
assailants, even had they been inclined, which they cer- 
tainly were not, to encounter rough usage themselves in 
defence of a priest and an aristocrat. 

At Lyons, as in Paris, there were women among the 
mob, and they were its worst element, — wild girls, unsexed, 
ferocious creatures, foul in their speech, draggled in their 
attire. Gaunt and muscular creatures, too, many of them 
were, who tore and struggled and fought their way through 
the crowd. 

" Give him to us ! " they shrieked ; " we will deal with 
him — Mortemar, the tyrant of the Cevennes, the foe of the 
Cevenne people. Give us that traitor beside him, that wolf 
in sheep's clothing, that lying priest, who wears the red cap 
of liberty to cheat the Republic ! Give us Mortemar ; give 
us the priest who has kept him hidden so long, and sent 
his cubs safe off to perfidious Albion 1 " 

Then a wilder furious cry rose from a gaunt, brawny 
virago brandishing a pike — 

" Has the priest saved Mortemar's children ? " she 
screamed. " I will kill him with my own hands ! I 
will tear him to pieces. Five of my children died of 
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famine fever in a week, and shall Mortemar's children 
live?" 

" Yes, thou fury 1 for whose sufferings, let them have been 
ever so severe, I am in no way accountable ! Mortemar's 
children do live, thanks to this holy servant of the altar," 
replied he whom we have known as the boy Count 
Adolphe de Mortemar, now a man advanced beyond middle 
life, whose demeanour was as haughty and fearless in that 
terrible moment, when, in the disguise of a peasant, he stood 
bruised and bleeding before the wild virago, as when in 
glittering court costume he had kissed the white hand of 
Marie Antoinette. 

This cool defiance made the woman frantic. 

" Ah, dog of an aristocrat ! pig of a priest ! " she cried. 
" A woman will teach men how to deal with you ! " 

The deadly thrust of the pike with which she cleaved 
her way through the crowd was meant for De Mortemar, 
but the point entered the bosom of the priest, who fell 
mortally wounded into the arms of the Count, whose life he 
had temporarily saved by the sacrifice of his own. With 
an exultant cry the fury wrenched forth the weapon, and 
was about to deal a second stroke at De Mortemar, when 
she was dragged back by a hand stronger than her own. 

"Who dares meddle between a woman of the people and 
a vile aristocrat ? " she shrieked, foaming with fury as she 
vainly struggled for release. 

" And who dares say that Loupgarou is other than a man 
of the people, ay, though he takes part, not with this aris- 
tocrat, but with this priest ? " replied her captor. 

A formidable-looking figure was he who announced him- 
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self by that formidable title of Loupgarou, the Wehr-wolf, 
— a man nearer seven than six feet in height, whose harsh, 
stern features were dyed almost to African blackness by 
the southern sun. 

He was probably not older than De Mortemar, but hard- 
ship and misery— the misery of the extreme poor — does 
more than half the work of time. His countenance was 
deeply furrowed, and his coal-black hair flecked with grey. 

" Mfere Belle-de-nuit ! " said this man, shaking the virago 
as a mastiff might shake a snarling mongrel "My 
score against Mortemar is heavier than thine. My wife, 
my two eldest boys, perished of hunger one bitter winter 
while I was. out on the mountains tracking game for 
M. le Comte. I was wounded in an encounter with 
a bear, and this priest saved me at peril of his own life. 
He had been a hunter, not a priest, in his boyhood. 
He helped me home to my poor hut, bound up my 
wounds, and buried my dead, who lay there un tombed. 
He did more than that, he saved my youngest boy, and 
carried him away to that far land across the wide seas 
whose people have shaken off the tyranny of the king of 
England. Since the people have risen up against their 
tyrants Pfere Guillaume has come back to Lyons. He told 
me he had sworn a great revenge against Mortemar, and 
prayed me to help him work it out I procured him the 
post of a prison jailor. The poor Pbre Guillaume ! it is 
sorry vengeance on Mortemar to be killed by you, Mother 
Nightshade 1 "* 

The crowd held back while Loupgarou spoke thus, still 
holding the furious woman. 
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He was a power among them this man. He had been 
their leader in all the scenes of carnage and violence, and 
such was their faith in him, that they suffered the priest to 
draw his last convulsive gasps on the bosom of the kneeling 
aristocrat, while Loupgarou stood over them firm and un- 
yielding as a Colossus. 

The failing eyes of the priest were raised with a kindly 
look to the face of De Mortemar, and there was recognition 
in the gaze of the latter as he glanced from the swart visage 
of Loupgarou to the pallid features of the expiring eccle- 
siastia 

"Now, luxurious and hard-hearted noble!" exclaimed 
Loupgarou, " do you know us at last ? It is Eugene Ville- 
fort, h garfon sauvage of St. Rosalie, the *Boy Penitent' 
of the Christian Brothers, who has saved your children, 
and whose life-blood ebbs away to save for a little while 
the shedding of yours ! A little while only, for my ven- 
geance is of another sort than Pbre Guillaume's, and your 
head shall fall before the sun has set ; for I, tyrant aristo- 
crat, am the son of Girard your huntsman ! " 

Count Adolphe heeded not the vindictive words of his 
former vassal, as his tears fell on the face of his expiring 
friend. 

" O Eugene ! generous, noble Eugene ! is this the fashion 
of your threatened vengeance? How truly good, how 
magnanimous, must always have been your nature ! " 

" Ah, no, my friend, my dear Adolphe," answered Eugene 
faintly; "left to the promptings of my own wild, fierce 
nature, my revenge would have been like that which is 
promised to you by this poor fellow who calls himself 
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Loupgardu. But it has been permitted to me to verify the 
prophecy of our holy founder ; I had been still a savage 
but for the teaching of the Christian Schools." 

The last words of Eugene were breathed forth in a deep- 
drawn sigh, and with a smile on his pale lips he lay dead 
in the arms of De Morteniar. 

The influence of Loupgarou over the populace was so 
great that they allowed him decently to bury the body of 
Eugene Villefort; but if he had wished it, which he did 
not, he would have been powerless to save De Mortemar, 
who was guillotined before the sun had set. 



THE SILVER RELIQUARY; 

OR, STRAYED IN THE STREETS. 



CHAPTER I. 

A SEASON OF SORROW. 

Ireland was in trouble. 

Poor Ireland ! when has she not been in trouble since 
the days of King Malachy ? 

But her trouble at the time we refer to was neither 
religious nor political : it was neither the injustice of the 
Saxon, nor the impetuous temper of her own sons, that 
was the immediate cause of trouble. 

The sister island no less than Erin crouched under 
Heaven's own scourge. 

The Asiatic cholera, that mysterious and terrible disease, 
which smites down stalwart manhood, infancy, and age, 
was ravaging both London and Dublin. 

It was the winter of 1833. 

It was the first visitation to our isles of the West of that 
dreadful disorder, if indeed it is not the same with the 
Black Plague of the time of Edward the Third. 
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The cholera comes to us from China: it is an atmo- 
spheric complaint, and uniformly follows the course of 
great rivers. 

The Black Plague too came from China, and from the 
records of historians it seems that it was attended with all 
the characteristics of the cholera of modern times. 

People were terribly alarmed. 

The doctors knew not how to deal with this new disease, 
of which those who were attacked died in a few hours. 

The horror was the greater that, when two and three 
members of a household, and sometimes whole families, 
were carried off, it was supposed to be an infectious 
disorder. 

That notion succeeding visitations have long since dis- 
pelled, but half a century ago the fear of infection, acting 
upon the natural selfishness inherent in the human race, 
greatly aggravated the distress. 

The most absurd and unfounded prejudices prevailed. 

At first the disorder appeared only in England, and it 
was hoped that Ireland would escape : then it visited Dublin 
in its most virulent form. 

The panic that ensued was even greater than that of the 
English, and among the humbler classes a preposterous 
report was spread that the Government was poisoning the 
people. Then there was rioting : the deluded populace 
seized the carts that were used for carrying the sick to the 
hospitals and infirmaries and hurled them into the Liffey. 

But while children deserted their parents and parents 
fled from the deathbeds of their children, everywhere the 
Catholic priest — that time immemorial "soldier of the 
Cross " — stood to his colours. 
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But still, self-sacrificing as he was, the priest could not 
do everything. Medical aid appeared to fail ; the physician 
was baffled ; and then, as at all such seasons, whether of 
pestilence or epidemic, the greatest sufferers were the poor. 

It is vain to say the rich suffer as much in sickness 
as the poor : apart from the fact, that then they have the 
innumerable comforts that money can procure, and which 
do so much to alleviate suffering. 

How often, too, is sickness among the poor caused by 
their poverty 1 

By insufficient fire and food, by exposure to the pelting 
rain and biting blast with scanty clothing ! 

And this insufficiency of food, of fire, and clothing, is 
not peculiar to the absolutely destitute. There are few 
members of what are called the working classes in our 
great towns who are not, in seasons of sickness or a hard 
winter, most sorely driven : this even in England ; and the 
poverty of Ireland has, alas ! always been far in excess of 
that of .England at her worst of times. 

There is no suffering in this world like that of extreme 
poverty. 

Cold and hunger make men and women savage : they 
are bitter temptations, and the source of many crimes. 

For the sins of the rich there is no excuse, nor for their 
stony indifference to the sufferings of the poor. 

Luxury and hard-heartedness progress together, and un- 
fortunately it is often in proportion to their riches that 
people are uncharitable. 

With but rare exceptions, the most liberal among them 
"give only out of their abundance;" the majority are 
counterparts of Dives — they shut their ears, their eyes, 
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and their hearts ; they wear purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day; they never cast a thought upon 
Lazarus starving at their gates. 

And this was the sin that cast Dives into the regions of 
bale, this stolid indifference, this utter disregard of the poor ; 
for we are not told that Dives actively persecuted Lazarus. 
He suffered him to lie unnoticed at his gate, and for this 
selfishness he was condemned. Another characteristic of 
the selfish rich is, that if they suffer themselves at all to 
consider the extremities of the poor, they generally find 
that they are caused by their own improvidence or evil 
habits, and those whose income is so enormous that it is 
popularly computed at a guinea a minute, will complacently 
remark that a man with a wife and seven children to sup- 
port is well off and should save money out of a guinea z., 
week. But then you see these rich folks hold themselves 
as the porcelain of humanity, to be delicately handled ; the 
poor are delf, and can bear knocking about. 

In the dire seasons, too, of epidemic or infectious dis- 
ease, these kind of hard-hearted rich people will hug them- 
selves in the security which they derive from the pure air of 
those privileged parts of the town in which they live, from 
their healthy and commodious dwellings, from their abundant 
clothing and food. 

Then they will remark upon the intemperate habits, the 
sluttishness, the overcrowded dwellings of the poor. 

Certainly disease fattens upon inebriety, upon dirt, upon 
foul air. But the extreme of poverty often creates these 
evils ; and in spite of the defence which money provides, the 
rich do die of fever, small-pox, even of cholera, though the 
poor make Death's harvest of victims. 
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CHAPTER IL 



DESOLATE CHILDREN. 



The rich were somewhat startled from their apathy by that 
first visitation of the Eastern scourge, the cholera ; subscrip- 
tions were raised to provide medical aid for the poor, to 
bury the dead, and comfort the widow and the orphan. 

But there is a class of sufferers not rated with the ordi- 
nary recipients of charity who are still among the most 
forlorn, the poorest of the poor. 

We mean those persons of the middle class, who, by 
imprudence or misfortune, have lost their position. 

Among these are small tradesmen, clerks, and artists of 
all sorts. 

In a tumbledown, half-ruined house in the neighbour- 
hood of Fishamble Street, a poor locality in Dublin over 
fifty years ago, some forlorn families had found a shelter. 

There was a foolish report afloat that the house was 
haunted by the spirit of a miser who had been there robbed 
and murdered many years before. 

This report, it is needless to say, was false ', but as it 
was situated in a gloomy and squalid neighbourhood, and 
had been the scene of a frightful catastrophe, people who 
could pay did not care to take it, and the heir of the 
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miser, a very small part of whose hoardings were in the 
house, abandoned it to decay. 

Among the forlorn creatures who crept for shelter to 
those crumbling walls and that dismantled roof was a family 
of the name of Delaney, consisting, when they sought that 
wretched shelter, of the father, mother, and three children, 
a girl about fifteen, and two boys, whose ages were respec- 
tively eleven and nine. 

Rose Delaney was a beautiful girl, and her mother had 
been a very beautiful woman ; but sickness and poverty 
are sore foes to beauty, and Mrs. Delaney had known 
much of both. 

She had been the only child and heiress of a rich mer- 
chant of Liverpool, whom she had mortally offended by 
a private marriage with one of his clerks. 

Rose Clayland indeed had been much to blame, for not 
only had she disobeyed her father, but she broke her own 
engagement with a worthy and prosperous young merchant 
of her father's choice. 

Walter Rivers had known Rose from her childhood, for 
his father had been the friend of hers, and the marriage of 
their children was between the parents one of those often 
devised schemes that never come to pass. 

Rose entertained for Walter just such a kind of attach- 
ment as she might have had for an affectionate brother ; 
but Walter's love for her was of another character, deeply 
rooted, and to end only with his life. 

Walter, however, was as placid and mild in his temper 
as he was strong in his affections ; he was not demonstra- 
tive — he did not ** wear his heart upon his sleeve ; " conse- 
quently heedless Rose thought not how deep a wound she 
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inflicted when, within a week of the day appointed for 
their marriage, she jilted him for the handsome, dashing, 
and, save for the salary he received from her father, the 
penniless young Irishman, John Delaney. 

She was guided only by the wild, inconsiderate passion 
which she and Delaney called love, and for which they 
both violated every bond of duty, honour, prudence, and 
gratitude; for it was very ungrateful of Delaney to steal 
away Mr. Clayland's daughter, as he had taken him into 
his counting-house a penniless lad, and almost without a 
recommendation. 

Poor Rose ! she recked as little of the wrath of her father 
as of the pain she inflicted on Walter Rivers. 

Her father would forgive her, and Walter would very 
likely be glad to be quit of his engagement 

How could they love each other as husband and wife, 
they who had from childhood been like brother and 
sister ? 

Never did damsel who eloped make a nv^e terrible 
mistake. 

Mr. Clayland sternly refused to pardon her ; refused ever 
to see her again ; refused her the smallest assistance. 

Walter was wounded to the core of that generous and 
tender heart, which he had given her so freely and so fully. 

But the love of Walter was a true love, not a selfish 
passion. 

So he, whom Rose had so cruelly deceived, did all he 
could to appease her incensed father. 

His utmost efforts were vain ; the angry merchant even 
charged him with having been, despite his protests, indif- 
ferent to Rose, that he could pardon her marriage with hi3 
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rival. He still refused to pardon Rose or to assist her 
with a shilling. 

Then was made manifest the true Christian spirit of 
Walter Rivers. 

He not only offered substantial help to the newly married 
couple, but bore with the niortification of Delaney's very 
ungracious acceptance of it. 

The truth was, that though after a fashion of his own he 
certainly loved Rose, John Delaney had thought more of 
her father's fortune than was compatible with an honest and 
unselfish love. 

Certainly he would not have persuaded Rose to that act 
of treachery and disobedience, her marriage with him, but 
that he took her father's forgiveness as a foregone conclu- 
sion. He was cruelly mortified by the necessity of accept- 
ing the assistance of Walter Rivers. 

It takes a superior mind to bear patiently and graciously 
with an obligation, and poor Delaney had a very small mind. 

So he talked large, and in a fashion that would have 
amused Walter, if it had not caused him pain and appre- 
hension for the future of Rose in the hands of such a poor, 
vain braggart 

He would accept Mr. Rivers' kind proffer of a thousand 
pounds as a loan, said Delaney. He had most influential 
connections in his native city of Dublin; he would enter into 
business there» and in a year or two he trusted to return 
the money with interest 

Rivers would have assured him that he gave the money 
freely to Rose as a wedding present^ but that he was willing, 
in his great generosity^ to spare the jMride of the man who 
had not spared his feelings in the most tender point 
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Rose was more sensitive. 

With tears she thanked Walter, and murmured a broken 
apology for her conduct, a protest that she deemed not he 
had honoured her with so much true and tender love. 

Walter knew that though Delaney belonged to a highly 
respectable family, that he had no near connections living ; 
that his father had died in a subordinate position at Liver- 
pool, and that the lad would have been destitute but for 
the kindness of Mr. Clayland 

He bore patiently, however, with the man's brag, and 
even interested himself to see Delaney really well established 
in Dublin. 

In that business he might have done well, but the same 
reckless expectations, the same jealous and haughty temper, 
which had prompted him to delude his employer's daughter 
into a stolen marriage, attended him through life. 

He was so far from ready to return the handsome 
advance of Walter Rivers at the end of a twelvemonth, 
that he was glad to increase his obligation by another five 
hundred pounds. 

Then he was for a few years tolerably prosperous, though 
not to the extent of returning the money, which he pre- 
tended to regard only as a loan, but which Rivers had 
bestowed as a gift. 

Then he fell into misfortunes, and was bankrupt under 
circumstances not altogether honourable. 

There was no more help to be had of Walter Rivers, 
though Rose, to save her reckless husband, ventured once 
more to appeal to him. 

Her letter was returned, with the information that Mr. 
Rivers had disposed of his business, and left Liverpool for 
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the Continent with the design of entering some religious 
order. 

Always gentle and quiet, the disappointment of his 
affections had converted Walter Rivers into a grave and 
melancholy man who had lost all inclination for the plea- 
sures of the world. 

After his bankruptcy, the fortunes of Delaney fell from 
bad to worse ; for a short time he obtained employment as 
a clerk, but he had been too long his own master to brook 
subjection to others, and had gradually sunk into the ex- 
treme of poverty, so that the terrible winter of 1833 found 
him with his wife and their children resident in the dilapi- 
dated old house near Fishamble Street 

It is not to be supposed that in her manifold trials Mrs. 
Delaney did not agaiti implore pardon from her father ; 
but he was inexorable. He had married again \ he was 
the father of a son, and his wife was a most extravagant 
woman. 

The Delaneys supped the cup of sorrow to the bitter 
dregs. 

The wretched man had sunk to deriving support from 
copying law papers, a meagre and miserable mode of sub- 
sistence even for a single persoa His tenderly nurtured 
wife and beautiful daughter earned a pittance at making 
artificial flowers, and the two poor little boys ran errands. 

They were so thoroughly unfortunate, these poor De- 
laneys, that no calamity could pass them by. 

The dreadful epidemic in its most virulent form seized 
upon Delaney, and he expired in a few hours \ and before 
he could be laid in the grave the eldest boy sickened and 
died. 
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It was a bitter winter night; sleet and snow swept 
along the streets. On that, the year of its first appearance 
in Europe, the cold weather did not stay the ravages of the 
disorder. 

Three dismal days had dragged away since the ill- 
fated and unfortunate Delaney had been laid with his poor 
boy in the grave. 

Poor Rose was extended on the miserable couch from 
which she knew that she would never rise, and sorrowfully 
she turned her failing eyes upon that other Rose, her 
beautiful daughter, weeping beside her, and the poor little 
boy Terence crouching over the miserable bit of fire in the 
wide and rusty stove. 

No food, no nourishment, even in that last terrible 
extremity, Mrs. Delaney could buy. She had managed to 
pay the expenses of the meagre attendance and miserable 
funeral of her husband and her eldest son. 

For herself she cared not ; she knew that for her the 
sufferings of earth would soon be over. But her delicate 
Rose and her little Terence, they showed no symptoms of 
the terrible disorder \ they might live ; days of better for- 
tune might be in store for them. 

The pain and violence of her terrible disease had passed, 
and Rose lay in a state of physical torpor, but with her 
mind active and alert 

In the reckless, and, alas ! oftentimes dishonest courses 
of John Delaney's later years, he had neglected all ob- 
servance of religion, never once attending mass ; and his 
wife, weary of her misery, rebellious, and impatient of her 
suflferings, not only followed his example, but, what was far 
worse, neglected the religious instruction of her children. 
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No holy and consolatory rites of the Church had sus- 
tained John Delaney in his last moments, and within a 
few hours of his death he had been hurried to the nearest 
Protestant burial-ground. 

Even the poor chance of a deathbed repentance had not 
been vouchsafed to the unhappy Delaney, and the horror 
that now fastened on the soul of his wife was aggravated 
by the reflection that she had suffered him to die like a 
heathea 

The only article or record of better times remaining with 
Mrs. Delaney was of comparatively trivial value. 

Still many a time during the past year it would have 
been parted with for a shilling or two, but for Mrs. Delaney's 
affectionate and grateful remembrance of the donor. 

It was a reliquary, a small silver crucifix suspended to a 
thin chain of the same metal, not of more intrinsic value 
than an ordinary teaspoon, but it had been a birthday gift 
of Walter Rivers when they were both children, and con- 
tained a relic of St. Rose of Lima. 

In all the chances and changes of her life Rose had kept 
the reliquary, but less from respect to its own holy significa- 
tion than as a memory of a kind, unselfish friend. 

That night upon her deathbed, in her remorse for her 
own and her husband's past, and her anxiety for the future 
of her children, her thoughts turned to the true and generous 
Walter Rivers. 

At first it was with a mere worldling's regret. Oh, that 
she knew whether he yet lived, that she might send to him 
and pray him, for the memory of old times, to have a care 
for her poor children 1 

Then came a more salutary consideration* 
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Though Walter Rivers had passed out of her life, was 
there not many a good and pious Catholic minister of the 
altar who would visit her in this extremity, who would 
again receive her into the Church, and when she was gone 
would have a care that her children were not wholly aban- 
doned ? 

There was neither chest of drawers nor wardrobe in the 
miserable apartment inhabited by that destitute family, but 
the reliquary was kept in an old trunk with a few worn 
articles of clothing. In broken and faint accents Mrs. 
Delaney bade her daughter bring her the reliquary. The 
younger Rose thought that in their dire extremity her 
mother thought of selling or raising money on the weight 
of the silver j and as she placed it in her cold hand she 
said — 

'' Dear mamma, it is so late, all the shops are closed ; I 
shall not be able to dispose of this to-night." 

" Not to a shop — not to a money-lender ! " faltered Mrs. 
Delaney. " To the nearest Catholic chapel — the priest will 
come — but it must be to-night — show the reliquary." 

Then the poor woman fell into a swoon, which her terri- 
fied children at first mistook for death. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN THE WINTER NIGHT, 

After a few minutes of consternation, Rose imagined that 
she could detect a slight pulsation about her mother's heart. 

There was no friend or neighbour to whom the poor 
girl could apply. 

The ruinous tenement was deserted of all save them- 
selves, and the ravages of the terrible and unknown dis- 
order had paralysed even the ready sympathy of the warm- 
hearted Irish. 

But Rose knew that no priest would turn a deaf ear to 
the summons. 

She hesitated whether she should go herself or send little 
Terence. 

The hour was late, it was a wild fierce night, and Terence 
was a delicate, timid child ; but his timidity made him more 
fearful of remaining alone with his insensible mother than 
even of venturing abroad. He sobbed and shivered, and 
implored Rose to let him go in search of the priest ; and 
as the child would be incapable even of attending to his 
mother should she revive. Rose at last permitted him to go 
in search of that only help which they could look for. 

It was indeed a dismal night — ^no moon, no stars, a 
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fierce wind howling along the streets, and snow and sleet 
mingling with the driving rain. 

Poor little Terence ! he was miserably clad ; his jacket 
and trousers were ragged past mending, and his shoes were 
so worn he had been almost as well without them. 

He was hungry, too, and, naturally a nervous child, the 
late sudden and terrible deaths of his father and brother, 
and the present condition of his mother, had reduced him 
to a pitiable state of both mental and physical weakness. 

Amid all their poverty and wretchedness, little Terence 
had been the pet and plaything of the rest of the family, 
and it was only since they had been driven to seek shelter 
in the ruinous house that the little boy had shared in the 
suffering. 

Out alone at the drear hour of midnight, in the cold and 
the wet and darkness, the terrified child- almost wished that 
he had remained with his mother. 

He mistook his way in the darkness, and wandered 
aimlessly in a labyrinth of streets in the poorest part of 
Dublin. 

For the most part the inhabitants of that wretched dis- 
trict had betaken themselves to their miserable beds ; here 
and there a light shining through some dusky casement 
betokened the watch by the sick or dying. 

Late wayfarers hurried by wrapping their garments close 
about them, and these were diversified by the reckless 
revellers who were staggering home under the influence of 
whisky. A party of these inebriates stumbled over the 
child and knocked him down in the slush and melted 
snow. As he scrambled to his feet, the chain to which the 
reliquary was suspended partly slipped from under his 
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ragged vest, and one of the tipsy ruffians, caught by the 
glitter, made a snatch at it. 

The terrified child managed to evade his clutch, and 
with a loud scream he fled away through the storm, un- 
heeding whither he went, but happily to a more open and 
respectable part of the city. 

He paused at last for breath, and looked tearfully round 
him. 

The light of a lamp gleaming through the now fast de- 
scending snow showed him the portico of a large and hand- 
some house. 

The poor little fellow was conscious that he had lost his 
way, and standing terrified and exhausted, he sank down 
under shelter of the porch, sobbing and crying pitifully — 

" O mamma 1 O Rose ! oh, what shall I do ? I cannot 
find the chapel ! I have lost my way ! " 

" Poor child ! what is the matter ? Why are you out in 
such a night as this ? " exclaimed a kindly voice \ and look- 
ing up, Terence saw a tall, grave-looking gentleman, who 
rang a bell in the portico by which he had sunk down. 
The child's story was soon told; but when he exhibited 
the reliquary, the stranger, after examining it, eagerly in- 
quired his mother's name. Then the little boy was taken 
into the large handsome house. Some warm broth was 
given to him, and in less than half an hour, to the wonder 
of Terence, he was seated in a warm carriage with the 
stranger, a priest, and a medical man, and on his way 
back to the old ruined house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHRISTIAN BROTHER, 

" The true," says a French aphorism, " is often the most 
unlikely." 

That benevolent stranger whom little Terence had en- 
countered was no other than Walter Rivers himself. 

Good and true and kind as ever, when he stood beside 
the dying Mrs. Delaney, and she reproached herself with 
the broken vows of her early youth, he replied that he had 
forgiven her from the first, and that the one pain he had 
suffered had procured for him a consolation such as the 
world cannot give. 

In feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and instruct- 
ing the ignorant, there is no disappointment. 

On leaving Liverpool, Walter Rivers had associated 
himself with the " Society of the Christian Brothers," and 
devoted his fortune to establish schools in England and 
Ireland. Lately visiting Liverpool, he had found that 
Mr. Clayland had lost both his second wife and son. His 
fortune had been greatly reduced by her extravagance, but 
he was still possessed of a competency,' and was desirous 
of being reconciled to his daughter. 

The good Walter Rivers, now known as "Brother Anselm," 
had proffered to visit Dublin in search of the Delaneys, 

E 
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and arrived in that city only on the day preceding that 
night of storm, when he so providentially came across 
little Terence " strayed in the streets ! " 

Mrs. Delaney did not recover, but her last hours were 
consoled by her father's forgiveness, by the knowledge that 
there was a future of respectability and comfort for her 
children, and above all, by her being received again into 
the bosom of the Church. 

Mr. Clayland did not long survive his daughter, and 
after dutifully attending on him in his last moments, Rose 
Delaney took the veil in a convent of Ursulines. 

Little Terence, taken charge of by Walter Rivers, ended 
his life as a <' Christian Brother." 



THE CHILDREN OF DEREBROOK. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CONDITION OF DEREBROOK, 

The village which we commemorate under the name of 
Derebrook, was more like one of those sweet havens of 
rural beauty which still, despite of progress, are to be found 
nestling in our charming home counties, than the stone- 
built, rough-looking hamlets or small towns of mercantile 
Lancashire. 

Bare and bleak-looking are many of the Lancashire 
villages, with stains of smoke upon their walls, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the mill -towns. 

It was cradled in a fair valley among hills, the sides of 
which were clothed with wood, and watered by a stream so 
clear, that in the noontide blaze of summer the speckled 
trout might be seen shining among the dark verdure of the 
weeds that were scattered in patches over its pebbly bed. 

The village consisted of a long wide street, the brook 
that gave it its name bubbling through its centre, a row of 
tall elms on either side. Sweeping completely through the 
village, the crystal waters bathed the low stone wall of the 
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churchyard, and passed on among woods and cornfields 
till it reached the park of the ancient manor-house. 

A quaint, old-fashioned building was the manor-house at 
Derebrook, with strange twisted chimneys and innumerable 
casements, that blinked like eyes in the sunbeams as they 
peered out from the ivy which had climbed over half the 
building. 

The manor-house was not a grand, noble building, but 
it was infinitely picturesque, both within and without. 

It had oak-panelled chambers and long, dusky galleries, 
with portraits of Squire Maitland's ancestors for many 
generations. Stiflf, uncompromising works they were, cor- 
rectly faithful to their originals, and executed by painters 
who knew not how to flatter. There were among them no 
massive Holbeins, or elegant Vandykes, or glowing Lelys, 
for the Maitland family were not magnates of the North 
Country. 

Their income was moderate, not more than three thou- 
sand a year ; yet they were beloved by the whole country 
round, so discreet as well as kindly were their charities. 

Like many other Lancashire families, the Maitlands had 
from time immemorial professed the ancient faith, and 
among the nooks, and comers, and gable-ends, and unne- 
cessary buttresses of the old house, there was the priest's 
hiding-place. 

A somewhat unambitious race, content with their 
thoroughly respectable position, and held back both from 
the vortex of politics and dissipation by their religion, the 
Maitlands in the days of Queen Victoria, and in those of 
her grandfather George the Third, were still genial and 
unostentatious. 
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Old-fashioned, of course ; honesty, simplicity, and un- 
pretending manners are very old-fashioned qualities. The 
younger branches of the family had, of course, gone out 
into the world, and had held honourable positions in the 
army, the navy, the law, and medicine. 

About eleven years ago, when the great Government 
School Bill was in agitation, the possessor of the manor- 
house at Derebrook was a portly, handsome gentleman, 
about sixty years of age, a farmer and a sportsman, as his 
fathers had been before him. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that the fault of the Mait- 
lands — for of course, like others, even they had their faults — 
was that they were a little too much of sportsmen ; for if the 
love of field-sports adds to the manliness of the English 
character, it also contributes not a little to its roughness, 
and reminds us pf the time when hunting was the sole 
recreation of barons, knights, and squires ; of William the 
Conqueror laying waste the whole country between Win- 
chester and the sea, to create the New Forest, destroy- 
ing a hundred villages, burning farmhouses and churches, 
driving the poor inhabitants out to starve, and all for the 
sake of a hunting-ground; while if these same starving 
people killed a pheasant or a hare, they were liable to be 
maimed, to lose a hand or a foot ; for the slaying of a stag 
or a wild boar the offender was condemned to lose his 
eyes I 

William the Conqueror, who would be more properly 
termed " William the Robber," was doubtless a very great 
man as a soldier and a politician ; it is no less certain that 
he was a most cruel and wicked one. 

The barbarous game-laws, some vestiges of which still 
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remain, were unknown to the kindly and genial Saxon 
rulers; but it is not generally known that the horrible 
enactment of maiming and blinding was antecedent to 
the days of the Conqueror, and due to no less renowned 
a sovereign than the greatly extolled Canute the Dane. 

It is a very pretty story of his rebuking the flattery of his 
courtiers by commanding the sea to retire ; but we really 
think the decree for chopping off men's hands, and putting 
out their eyes for poaching, should be no less faithfully 
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recorded. 

Let it be remembered we do not extenuate the crime of 
poaching ; if there were not laws, and severe ones too, the 
depredators would destroy the race of wild animals alto- 
gether. But for those who are not practical poachers, — 
for the poor wretch who picks up a hare or a partridge for 
his starving children, — there is great allowance to be made. 

The squires of Derebrook, however, were so truly patri- 
archal, were so much more like old Saxon franklins than 
Norman knights, that poaching on their lands was rare 
indeed. 

Twelve years ago, in the year 1870, the sacred seclusion 
of Derebrook had been sorely broken in upon; for the 
railroad, which had hitherto been seen from a distance, was 
now carried over the bills within two miles of the village. 
Misfortune, too, had planted her black flag in the beautiful 
valley; there had been a succession of bad crops, and 
though the squire went the length of restricting his house- 
hold expenses to give grace to his farmers, they still were 
unable to pay their labourers. 

Besides, in the district of Derebrook there were other 
and far richer proprietors than Mr. Maitland ; and, as is 
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usually the case, those wealthy landlords were far harder to 
deal with than the comparatively poor one. Riches harden 
the heart, and as a rule the enormously rich people are 
the most uncharitable. Derebrook and its neighbourhood, 
therefore, had been in great distress. 

Some of the people went off to Liverpool and emigrated, 
and others betook themselves to any hard work they were 
competent for in the mill-towns, of which there were many 
within a radius of twelve miles from Derebrook ; and the 
children of the Derebrook people got to work in the mills, 
which so little improved either their manners or their morals, 
that Squire Maitland and his chaplain — for he managed to 
maintain his private chapel — ^and the Church of England 
rector, an enlightened and conscientious gentleman, with 
whom the squire and the priest were on the most friendly 
terms, all deprecated the visits of these mill-hands to their 
native \illage as most detrimental to its juvenile residents, 
upon the time-honoured adage that " evil communications 
corrupt good manners." 

Now the three gentlemen had a new source of annoy- 
ance in the announcement of the Government schools, 
from which all religious teaching was to be excluded. 

What vas to be done ? 

Derebrook was a very poor living; the village school 
would be set aside, as also that which had been con- 
ducted by the organist at Mr. Maitland's chapel ; and 
neither the squire on the one hand, nor the Church of 
England dergyman on the other, were rich enough to 
build schoilhouses that would meet the Government re- 
quirements. 
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And the children of Derebrook ! what was to become of 
them? 

Education without religion is revolution, for it frees 
society from all authority claiming to christianise and 
direct it 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE NUTTING PARTY. 

It was one of those glorious days that sometimes even at 
the end of September, glow with the lustre of an August 
sun. 

Derebrook and its vicinity were at* their best The 
white and purple clematis and monthly roses that climbed 
about the cottage casements were a mass of blossoms, 
the scarlet geraniums were aflower, the holyhocks and 
nasturtiums gorgeous. 

Their love of flowers, and the care with which they will 
cultivate them, is one of the best characteristics of the 
English, and it was one not lacking to the villagers of 
Derebrook. 

The brook sparkled, the ivy which climbed the tall 
elms on its margin looked green and cool, and the foliage, 
just beginning to fall, was a mass of brilliant and varied 
colour — saffron, crimson, and purple. 

In the deep woods that clothed the commons within a 
mile or two of the village a party of boys and girls were 
nutting. 

There were children of all ages — little toddling creatures 
of three or four years old, some mounted on the shoulders 
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of their elder brothers, and others trotting sturdily by their 
side. 

Then there were stalwart lads of twelve or fourteen, and 
buxom lasses of the same age. 

They had organised an expedition for nutting, and black- 
berrying into the bargain, for they had baskets filled not 
only with the sweet brown hazel-nuts, but the luscious fruit, 
upon which the little ones of the company had been feast- 
ing till their fingers and lips were stained like those of the 
hapless young ones who, despite the blackberries, died of 
hunger in the wood. 

But the nutting party had more substantial fare than the 
blackberries or nuts either. 

It was a picnic in its way, and these young peasant 
boys and girls enjoyed it as much with their bread and 
cheese, cold boiled bacon, and currant cake with a plenti- 
ful supply of currants, as ever did fashionable party with 
their raised pies and chickens and champagne. 

They were mostly good-looking, these sunburnt excur- 
sionists. 

English children as a rule are very handsome, many 
even of those bom amid the foul air and squalor of London 
and the great towns. 

But of these town-bred children, the beauty both of 
body and soul soon gets stamped out of them. 

It is not so in the country ; there the young descendants 
of those Angles whose fair faces awakened the admiration 
and holy zeal of St Gregory, oftentimes retain their good 
looks till they reaoh maturity. 

They had been roaming in the woods since early mom, 
and it was now high noon; so they were seated on the 
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banks of a rivulet that prattled through the copse, and un- 
packed their humble viands, to which health and exercise 
gave a zest seldom known to those who banquet on dainty 
fare. 

A little apart from the rest was seated a group remark- 
able not only for their good looks, but for being rather 
better dressed than their companions. 

They consisted of two boys and three girls. 

The boys might have been from twelve to thirteen years 
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of age, two of the girls were from ten to eleven, and the 
third was a little creature not more than four years old. 
One of the boys was clad in jacket and trousers, of such 
fine cloth and fashionable make, that it was probably the 
cast-off suit of some young gentleman, as, though a hand- 
some lad, the wearer had the unmistakable air of what we 
call the working-classes. 

The other had a plain suit of corduroy. 

In like manner one of the girls wore a cotton frock ; the 
other two — one being the little child — had dresses of some 
fancy material gaily trimmed with pink ribbons. 

" What an odd fellow you are, Will Ranger ! " said the 
genteelly dressed boy, " to be spoony on such a humdrum 
old place as Derebrook ! Why, I should have thought you 
would be glad to get away from it I was, I know." 

" I shall not be glad ; I shall be very sorry if mother is 
obliged to go," replied Will. "You know, Harry Barnett, 
mother was a Derebrook girl, and I was bom at Dere- 
brook." 

"So was my mother a Derebrook girl," said Barnett; 
" and your mother and mine were like sisters till my mother 
went to be own maid to Miss Ainslie, the daughter of the 
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great millowner at Manchester, and then coming home here 
to Derebrook for a holiday, she goes and falls in love with 
Squire Maitland's gamekeeper and marries him, when she 
might have done ever so much better at Manchester. And 
I was born at Derebrook as well as you, and .1 wish I had 
not been; I might have had a rich man for my father. 
But her marrying only a gamekeeper, a poor servant, in 
fact, there was nothing left for her when he died." 

Will Ranger had listened to this peculiar tirade with 
gradually gathering looks of indignation : at last he burst 
out — 

" Are you not ashamed of yourself, Harry Barnett," he 
said, " to say that it was a pity your mother married your 
own poor father ? " 

"She would have been better ofif if she had married 
somebody else," answered Barnett; adding with a laugh, 
"And father would not have been my father then, you 
know, but somebody else would have been my father, and 
we should not have been brought up in your dull, stupid 
village of Derebrook." 

The style of Barnett's reply made Will Ranger more 
angry than he was before. 

" I do not find Derebrook either dull or stupid," he said ; 
" and if you only joined our nutting party to find fault with 
your native village and sneer about your own dead father, 
I, for one, Harry Barnett, have to tell you that I should 
prefer your room to your company." 

" Would you ? " returned Barnett ; " and as you are only 
one of the party, I prefer to give you my company instead 
of my room, unless my little sweetheart, your sister Alice, 
bids me be ofil" 
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Alice Ranger, a very pretty girl, with rosy cheeks and an 
abundance of pale brown hair, looked up with her blue 
eyes full of tears. 

She was equally shocked with her brother at the remarks 
of Harry Barnett, but she was very fond of the boy, whose 
brutish, selfish temper had always softened towards her. 

When they were but children of six and eight years old, 
Harry would bridle his temper or give up his own will or 
enjoyments at a word from Alice Ranger. 

Now Alice knew her old playmate too well not to be 
quite aware that he was very much in earnest in his un- 
natural and shameful speech, but she pretended to believe 
that he was merely jesting. 

This was not altogether right on the part of Alice, though 
her intent was to hinder an open quarrel between Barnett 
and her brother. 

But for no consideration, even though the purpose be 
good, should we deviate from or tamper with the truth; 
and it will be seen in the end that it would have been 
better for Alice herself if there had been an open quarrel 
between Will and Harry on the day they went nutting. 

" O Harry ! " she said, " do not say such things. You 
know Will, dear, plain, and blunt fellow as he is, never could 
take to your joking ways." 

Now Barnett, who was in reality a vicious, black-hearted 
boy, whom the most rigorous and religious supervision 
would perhaps have failed to keep in the right path, would 
fain, out of mere domineering insolence, have stuck to the 
evil things he had said \ but it did not suit him to quarrel, 
so he took the hint of Alice, and pretended that it was all 
a joke. 
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"You see, Will," he said, "you are such a plain, hard- 
headed old fellow. You are so ancient in your notions, 
dear boy, you should have lived in the days of the 
patriarchs." 

" I wish I had," sighed simple, true Will. " I fancy boys 
in those days did not joke in your fashion, Harry, if it is 
a joke." 

Barnett laughed. 
Queer, old-fishioned notions you have, Will," he said ; 

it is through living all your life in this stupid, old-fashioned 
village. Why, it has stood still ever since the Flood, I 
fancy. However, whether you like it or not, my boy, you 
may be sure Derebrook is going to get a pretty rough 
shake. I wonder how Squire Maitland likes the railway 
running so nigh him. Oh, Derebrook will be altogether 
altered now, and if your mother comes to terms with mine, 
and joins her in the dressmaking business at Cotton town, 
you will have to bid good-bye to Derebrook." 

"I shall be very sorry to leave Derebrook," said Will 
thoughtfully; "but I am getting to be a big boy, Harry, 
and I daresay at Cottontown I may get work which 
will set mother free of keeping me, at any rate. But you 
may depend on it, whenever I get a holiday, summer or 
winter, I shall come back for a peep at old Derebrook." 

" All in the wrong 1 all in the wrong, you precious inno- 
cent ! " exclaimed Harry derisively. " In the first place, 
you will not get work at Cottontown for another two years. 
You are not quite twelve, and till you are fourteen your 
mother will have to send you to the Board School." 

"What for? I can read and write and cipher a bit," 
replied Will. " Surely it will not be expected that mother 
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should go on keeping a big, strong boy such as I am for 
another two years, when I can work to keep myself, and 
help her a bit into the bargain." 

"It will be expected, though, I can tell you. The 
Government does not mean to let the people bring up their 
children in ignorance any longer," answered Harry. 

"But mother has not brought me up in ignorance," 
answered Will " I have learned to read and write in the 
squire's school, and Father Austin has given me religious 
instruction, and the Protestant boys have been taught in 
the rector's school, and what more is wanted for poor boys 
if they can read and write and say their prayers ? " 

"A great deal more in these days of progress," said 
Harry Bamett dogmatically, for he was a sharp and rather 
clever boy, and in a few months' residence in a crowded 
manufacturing town he had picked up all the slang of 
levelling politicians and infidel philosophers, and become 
immoderately conceited. 

" Progress!" exclaimed poor Will, shrugging his shoulders, 
" I am sure I do not know what you mean." 

" Of course you do not," returned Harry, " because your 
notions are of that poor sort, all put about among you poor 
Derebrook folks by your squire, and your priest, and your 
parson. Ha ! you should hear Tom Redcap at the * People's 
Anti-Master and Mistress Association,' at Cottontown ! 
He does speak ! he does show 'em up ! — how all men are 
bom equal, and how we ought all to go share and share 
alike, and that there ought not to be any masters and 
mistresses at all, and that all men and women should be 
free to do as they like ! " 
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"Does Tom Redcap like these new schools?" asked 
Will Ranger. 

" In course he does," answered Bamett ; " they will help 
to make us all free and equal" 

"Then if freedom is so much, I should think people 
ought to be free to send their children or not as they like," 
said Will. 

" Oh, that's quite another thing," replied Bamett " Why, 
there is some people as like sneaking to masters and 
mistresses — my own father did to your old squire ; but if 
they do not like liberty they must be made to like it, and so 
they must be made to send their children to school, to the 
new schools, and there they will learn all sorts of things. 
Why, I shall have to go for another twelvemonth, for I am 
only thirteen." 

Poor Will shook his head. He was not convinced ; and 
certainly, to judge from the quality of Master Harry 
Harnett's grammar, a little more schooling was necessary 
for him. 
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CHAPTER in. 

GOOD-BYE TO DEREBROOK. 

Though the flippant and conceited Harry Bamett by no 
means converted Will Ranger to his opinions, he did what 
grown-up demagogues so often do — he disturbed the poor 
boy's peace of mind and made him uncomfortable. 

But the pernicious young rascal was foiled in his attempt 
to pervert Will. 

As Bamett was naturally a boy of bad propensities, the 
disposition of Ranger was naturally good, and moreover he 
had been favoured with that greatest of blessings, a sensible 
and good mother. 

Talk of education, of moral and religious instruction ! It 
is, if possible, more necessary to supply these to our girls 
than to our boys. 

The impressions of childhood are rarely if ever oblite- 
rated; and it is the mother who has charge of the child : it 
is upon the mother's conduct, the mother's lessons, that 
the career of boys as well as girls is based. 

Let the mother be sober, religious, honest, and chaste, 
and though, despite her most tender care, there may be 
some twig that will grow so wry that she cannot straighten 
it, as a rule the young plants will grow up tall and stately 
round her. 

F 
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A bad father is a risk for his children ; a bad mother is 
certain and irremediable ruin. 

Herein was the difference for our children of Derebrook. 

Ellen Bamett and Jane Ranger had been friends in their 
girlhood. 

There was nothing absolutely bad in the character of 
Ellen, but she was vain and thoughtless. 

Both girls were apprenticed to the village dressmaker, 
but Ellen, when out of her time, took a situation as waiting- 
maid to the daughter of a millocrat. 

Jane remained as assistant to her mistress at Derebrook. 
She was a young woman gifted with good sense, pious, and 
industrious. 

The girls were both good-looking, and neither of them 
married as well as might have been expected; for Ellen, 
as her son had said, jilted a prosperous tradesman at 
Cottontown to marry Squire Maitland's handsome game- 
keeper, and Jane became the wife of a miller's man. 

Both girls married, as it is called, for love, and Jane never 
regretted her choice ; but vain, giddy Ellen, accustomed to 
the amusements of town life that fall to the share of the 
upper servants in a wealthy family, so much regretted her 
marriage that she gave her poor husband cause to regret 
it too. 

There was a mournful similarity in the fortunes of the 
two friends, who both lost their husbands. 

Though profoundly afflicted, Jane bore the dispensation 
with the firmness and patience of a true Christian. Never 
had there been an ill word between her and her husband. 
Ellen had made poor Bamett*s life a torment to him, yet 
in outward demonstration of grief she far exceeded Jane. 
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That grief was, in fact, too violent, too intemperate to 
last, and before Harry Bamett had been three months in 
his grave she ungratefully flung back the bounty of Squire 
Maitland, who had given her a cottage to live in and pretty 
well supplied her with necessaries for her family. 

An old acquaintance at Cottontown had entered into 
business as a milliner and dressmaker. This person knew 
that Ellen had better taste and was better skilled in the 
business than herself; she therefore offered to engage her 
as forewoman, and, when they were old enough, to take 
her two girls as apprentices. Mrs. Holmes added that her 
brother, who was a clerk in one of the factories, would get 
Harry into employment 

This seemed a very tempting offer, and Ellen eagerly 
accepted it ; but the result did not equal her expectations. 
Mrs. Holmes put not only the direction of the workroom, 
but an undue proportion of the work itself, on Ellen's 
shoulders ; and as the business was a good one, she had to 
work very hard indeed. 

As for her children, they had much better have remained 
at Derebrook, where they were receiving a plain and reli- 
gious education suitable to their rank in life. 

The little girls, though so young, were kept in the work- 
room from eight in the morning till eight in the evening, 
waiting on the apprentices, and listening to the silly and 
flippant conversation in which they indulged when neither 
Ellen nor Mrs. Holmes were in the workroom ; for talking 
was strictly forbidden when they were present. 

As to Harry, though Mrs. Holmes greatly boasted that 
her brother had not made him one of the hardworking 
mill-hands, it had been much better for the boy than to 
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occupy a position which was compounded of the duties of 
an outdoor clerk and an errand-boy, picking up much 
business knowledge, for he was very sharp, but also picking 
up very injurious acquaintances. 

Pecuniary matters had, however, now greatly improved 
with his mother. 

Mrs. Holmes was confined to her chamber with an 
incurable disorder; she was incapable of in any way 
attending to her lucrative business, which she was fain to 
relinquish the entire superintendence of to Ellen, at a 
greatly advanced — indeed a handsome — salary. 

A forewoman was a necessity, and Mrs. Holmes left the 
engagement of one entirely to Ellen, who with apparent 
kindness, but more of selfish calculation, resolved on offering 
the place to Jane Ranger ; for she knew that she could rely 
on her honesty and capability, and would get more work 
out of her than of a stranger. 

Jane shed tears ^t the thought of leaving Derebrook, 
where she had passed her innocent girlhood and happy 
married life. 

But a stay in the village gave no prospect for her chil- 
dren ; so she consulted the good squire and Father Austin, 
and they both advised her to accept the offer of her old 
companion. 

Hardly any need to caution Jane herself as to the 
guidance of her boy in a great manufacturing city : she was 
a woman of clear good sense and steady piety, and Will 
was a lad who inherited her excellent qualities, and on this 
ground Father Austin had planted the seeds of sound 
Catholic education. 

Poor Will ! he as little liked leaving Derebrook as did 
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his mother, but he had learned patiently to submit to the 
inevitable. 

The pretty, gentle Alice was of weaker character, with a 
touch of girlish frivolity, so that not only was she greatly 
pleased with the picture which Louisa Barnett, and even 
her little sister Hester, drew of life at Cottontown ; but being 
foohshly fond of Harry, she greatly rejoiced in the prospect 
of being in the same town and seeing him almost every day. 

Father Austin was not so well satisfied with regard to 
the future of the girl of ten years old as of that of her 
brother of twelve. 

He cautioned Jane in her regard, but added that he 
placed a firm reliance in her to keep a careful guard over a 
child whose failings peculiarly exposed her to danger in a 
town life. 

He also warned her to keep not only Alice but Will 
himself as much as possible out of the company of Harry 
Barnett 

It was a most lovely autumn morning when Jane and 
her children quitted Derebrook. 

They had heard mass and received the Holy Communion 
in Squire Maitland's chapel, and they had had breakfast in 
the housekeeper's room, for Jane and her children were 
favourites with the housekeeper ; and a fine country break- 
fast she put before them — newrlaid eggs, and ham, and 
honey, and preserves, and cream, and coffee. 

And a large basket was packed with provisions that would 
last the family for a week. 

Then came the good-bye. They had already bidden 
farewell to Father Austin and the squire. 

Good-bye is always a hard word, even to the young ; 
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for if their prospects are bright on first going out into the 
world, they are also vague. 

Jane herself wept, and Alice was drowned in tears, as 
they kissed the worthy housekeeper for the last time. 

Will could have cried heartily in company but for shame. 

So he choked down the sob in his throat as he shook 
hands with the butler, and even tried to put on a gay air as 
he helped his mother and sister into the miller's cart, which 
he had kindly sent to convey them to Cottontown. 

But as they drove through the lovely valley in that cart 
which his poor dead father had so often driven, Will's tears 
burst forth in spite of all his efforts to control them. 

There was the brook glittering in the sunbeams, the tall 
trees, gorgeous in their last glow of autumn colouring, the 
gentle hills, clothed with the woods where in the spring- 
time he had gathered the fragrant mayflower and the wild 
rose, and nuts and blackberries in the autumn. 

There was the manor-house, with its fiery face of old 
red brick glowing among the oaks and beeches, the ivy- 
hung tower of the village church, the old mill where his 
father had worked. 

In exchange for that bright and lovely prospect there 
was to be close streets and a smoky city : the happy, 
careless rural life was at an end for the Children of 
Derebrook. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TOWN LIFE OF THE CHILDREN OF DEREBROOK, 

Five years had passed away. 

Such a period appears interminable in the contemplation 
of boys and girls ; grown-up folks know that it slips away 
quickly. 

Not but what five years of human existence leave their 
mark. Both for the young and the old, the lofty and 
lowly, five years bear many and important events upon 
their wings, even for those to whom the Supreme has 
vouchsafed that best of human conditions, for which the 
wise man of Scripture prayed when he besought the Lord 
to give him " neither poverty nor riches." 

The temptations of want, the temptations of wealth, are 
alike potent to win the fell victory of Satan. 

Let those who enjoy a moderate income, either inherited 
or earned, beware how they censure either the crimes of 
the poor or the sins of the rich, lest they take place with 
the Pharisee who presumptuously exclaimed, "Lord, I 
thank Thee I am not like this man ! " for they do not 
know themselves ; they know not what their own conduct 
might be were they made fierce and wild by misery, or 
selfish and luxurious by great wealth. 

Five years, then, had converted our " Children of Dere- 
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brook" into grown youths and maidens. Ellen Barnett 
and her children are in high prosperity, for both Mrs. 
Holmes and her husband are dead, and Ellen is mistress 
of the lucrative business of one of the first milliners in 
Cottontown. 

She still keeps her old friend Jane Ranger as forewoman, 
but she pays her only a moderate stipend, when in justice 
she ought to take her into partnership, for Mrs. Ranger's 
industry and skill are the main support of the business. 
But Jane is provident and economical as well as indus- 
trious, and she manages to save even out of her moderate 
salary, and she does not care at all about Ellen not taking 
her into partnership. She is anxious and uneasy, for she 
knows that the style in which Ellen lives is not warranted 
by the profits of her business, handsome though they are. 

Mrs. Barnett has become quite a fine lady ; she rarely con- 
descends to enter the workroom, and she gives dinners and 
evening parties to the thriving tradespeople of Cottontown. 

Her daughters, Louisa and Hester, respectively sixteen 
and seventeen years of age, are fine ladies too, and, 
young as they both are, their mother excuses her own 
extravagance on the plea that it is necessary to get her 
daughters well married. 

There was plenty of time to think of that, but Mrs. 
Barnett had developed into as thorough a worldly, unprin- 
cipled, match-making mother as could be any lady of 
fashion ; she was also as dissipated. 

Lord Chesterfield, whose famous letters to his son con- 
tain many maxims and sentiments by which the young men 
of the present age, with their coarseness and slang, might 
profit, says, in warning his son against low vice, that " a 
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drunken and flagitious footn^an makes quite as good a 
spendthrift as a man of the first quality." 

This is true for both sexes and of all vice. There is no 
such leveller as sin. 

The provincial milliner Ellen Bamett was as good a match- 
maker, was as frivolous and unprincipled, as any lady. 

The two young girls, Louisa and Hester, were to be 
pitied ; for if they had no right principles, if they were vain 
and frivolous, if they were careless of morals and religion, 
the fault was with the mother who had so grossly neglected 
her duty. 

As to Harry, he had risen to the position of a clerk, with 
a fair salary, which he found very insufficient, as his habits 
were very expensive. He haunted questionable places of 
amusement, had contracted a love of cards and dice, and 
even the abominable practice of betting. 

He was quarrelsome and domineering, insolent to his 
mother, and spiteful to his sisters. 

His only redeeming point was his attachment to Alice 
Ranger, for whom he still preserved his boyish affection. 

This simple and honest love might have saved him, but 
his mother forbade him to think of the daughter of her 
forewoman ; and Jane, whose pride was that of honour and 
right principle, assured the acquaintance of her girlhood, 
who now assumed even the airs of a hard mistress, that she 
was as averse to the childish acquaintance between Alice 
and Harry becoming a serious engagement as Mrs. Bar- 
nett herself could be ; moreover, that the habits of Harry's 
youth did not promise a man to whom she would intrust the 
happiness of her daughter. 

Mrs. Barnett was very wroth at this; and when Mrs. 
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Ranger procured Alice a situation in another establishment, 
to hinder all acquaintanceship with Harry, his mother, if 
she had given way to her temper, would have dismissed 
Jane herself 

But Ellen valued money as the greatest earthly good, 
and she knew how her interests would suffer if she parted 
with Jane, so she gulped down her mortification. 

Poor Alice felt this final parting with Harry very severely, 
but she was not blind to his faults, and she recognised the 
justice and propriety of her mother's determination. 

And what during these years had become of Will Ranger ? 

When he left school he had worked as a common mill- 
hand, but his industry, his shrewdness and sobriety, had 
brought him into such high esteem with his employer, that 
he had now been for some months employed as onlooker at 
so good a salary that he wanted his mother to resign her 
situation at Mrs. .Barnett's ; but Jane would not consent to 
this — she would not be a burden on her son. 

Whether for selfish and frivolous Mrs. Bamett, or steady, 
strong-principled Mrs. Ranger, the "Children of Dere- 
brook " had, we know, not been abandoned wholly to the 
teaching of their mothers. 

They had been compelled to attend school after they 
left their native village ; the new School Board had, of 
course, taken care of that 

In her girlhood Ellen Bamett had attended the parish 
church of Derebrook. 

The clergyman there was an honourable, conscientious 
gentleman, and he was careful of his flock, especially the 
children ; and of that flock there was not a more unsatisfac- 
tory member than Ellen. Many times, even in her childhood, 
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she had been reprimanded for her remiss attendance and 
for her carelessness and flippancy. 

These faults of course were by no means amended when 
she left Derebrook and took service as a waiting-maid. 

When she married and returned to her native village, she 
would attend the church herself with tolerable regularity, 
and sent her children to school. 

But after the death of her husband and her engagement 
with the dressmaker, she not only utterly neglected all reli- 
gious observance, but suffered her children to put it aside. 

She also neglected to send them to school, and when 
the Government education bill came into force, she sent 
them to the Board School as the cheapest, utterly indifferent 
to the banishment of religion from their teaching. 

A thorough worldling, too, Ellen became more indifferent 
than ever to the consideration of another world as she 
prospered in this. 

As for Jane, on her arrival at Cottontown, she had placed 
her son in a school of the Christian Brothers, her daughter 
in a middle school taught by sisters of Notre Dame. 

Five years, then, after their departure from Derebrook, 
Mrs. Barnett and her family apparently occupied a posi- 
tion of great prosperity for their class in life, while Mrs. 
Ranger was still only a servant in trade to her former equal, 
and her son and daughter working hard^ and the whole 
family living economically. 

But they had comfort ; they had a small, neatly furnished 
house in the suburbs ; for Jane would not reside at Mrs. 
Barnett's emporium of fashion ; on account of her children, 
her son especially, she chose to have her own home. 

She neither chose that William should live in a lodging. 
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either to pass dull and lonely evenings, or to make acquaint- 
ances of those of whose characters and dispositions she 
must necessarily be ignorant, nor that Alice should live at 
the house of her employer with no companions but her 
fellow-workers. 

Unless there was an extraordinary press of work, there- 
fore, Jane and her children alwa3rs met in the evening. 

What happy evenings they had, and how blessed was the 
Sunday's day of rest, when together they would attend mass 
and vespers, and enjoy their home, and discuss the events 
of the past week, and the children would confide in the 
mother whose happiness it was to be their companion and 
their friend. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all was bright 
and smooth either with Jane or her children. 

They had all three of them the frets and annoyances 
which must inevitably be encountered by those who have 
to earn their bread in a subordinate position. 

There were men in the factory who envied Will the 
favour of the millowners, and these men did all in their 
power to annoy him. 

As for Alice, apart from any disagreeableness and fault- 
finding in business, the poor girl had suffered much in her 
separation from Harry Barnett. 

She was a girl of good sense, whose love for her good 
mother was mingled with a profound respect and veneration, 
and she admitted that it would be a meanness to continue 
to receive the young man's addresses after his mother had 
expressed her disapproval. 

But she loved Harry in spite of his faults, and the rupture 
of their engagement had cost her many tears. 
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She tried hard to kiss the cross, but. she was only bent 
by its burthen. 

As for Jane herself, it must be manifest that she had 
much to endure from an employer so hard, dissipated, and 
avaricious as Ellen. The troubles of her children, too, were 
hers, and it was her task to soothe the natural irritation of 
Will when he was too hardly tried, and to dry the tears of 
Alice. 

But that humble trio, mother and children, had faith to 
support them ; they were grateful for the blessings vouch- 
safed to them, and were as happy in their lowly state, safe 
alike from the temptations both of poverty and riches, as is 
compatible with the condition of frail humanity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

The lives of vain, dissipated, and ostentatious people are 
anxious and troubled, whether they belong to what we call 
the upper classes or to the middle ranks. 

There are some persons who, however large their means, 
will live beyond them. Mrs. Bamett was one of these. 

She might have lived in good style and have saved 
money, but her business, lucrative as it was, did not allow 
her to give grand dinners and evening parties to forty or 
fifty guests. 

Then, too, so far from making his handsome salary 
cover his expenses, Harry was continually applying to his 
mother for money, and his demands increased after she 
forced him to break o£f his engagement to Alice Ranger. 

Harry had changed his opinions and acquaintances 
since the days of his boyhood, when he admired the ora- 
tions of President Redcap of the Anti-Master and Mistress 
Association. He dressed in the height of the fashion, 
smoked choice cigars, indulged in costly perfumes, played 
billiards, and drank champagne. 

His friends were a set of those fast young men who 
abound in a wealthy trading community, and who will 
squander the fortunes acquired by the speculations or 
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industry of their fathers as recklessly as the heir of an 
earldom will mortgage its reversion. 

Harry Bamett's new acquaintances assumed to be gen- 
tlemen, but they were quite as objectionable as President 
Redcap himself. 

That worthy, with his grimed hands and fustian suit, 
was a mere brutal infidel and Communist. 

The wild young gentlemen did not openly declaim 
against either law or religion, but they were equally defiant 
of both, for their practice was the same with the Com- 
munist's theory. 

Neither space nor inclination have we to trace the 
career of the unfortunate Harry Bamett ; it would shock a 
good disposition and too far instruct a bad one. 

But we will depict the terrible ending, the result of a 
godless education. 

It was a bitter night in January, the snow was descend- 
ing fast \ but Mrs. Barnett had a party of friends — not a 
large party, from ten to fifteen persons only — and there 
was a little music, a little dancing, and a good deal of card- 
playing. 

For a miracle, her son was at home, for the dissipations 
of his mother and her circle were of far too mild a character 
to suit a young gentleman of his lively temper. 

Supper was just served, an elegant supper, supplied by a 
famous pastrycook. 

It is quite true what is said by certain members of 
the fashionable world — the middle classes tread hard 
upon their heels, that is to say, they imitate their reck- 
lessness, their extravagance, and their indi£ference to the 
poor. 
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These middle-class people have not the excuse of 
what is called the upper ten, they cannot plead ignorance ; 
they know how hardly the bulk of the people, even those 
who are not of the extreme poor, live. But that selfish- 
ness full often brings its own punishment ; they squander 
their money and become bankrupt 

Now Mrs. Bamett had a peculiar object in giving this 
party. 

A wealthy widow of her acquaintance had expressed 
great admiration of her son Harry. She was almost old 
enough to be the young man's grandmother, and he had 
laughed to scorn the idea of marrying her, as his mothei 
had proposed. 

But he was in terrible embarrassment for money ; he had 
asked his mother to help him in vain ; she told him she 
could not, and he did not believe her. 

Unprincipled people never can trust each other. 

The maxim that ** there is honour among thieves " is 
thoroughly fallacious; thieves will ruthlessly betray and 
cheat each other. 

Mrs. Bamett really had it not in her power to help her 
son ; she was deeply in debt, and her only hope of escap- 
ing bankruptcy was in conniving at the wicked, mercenary * 
marriage, both of her son and her eldest daughter. 

Now young people rising up in life cannot be too often 
or too gravely warned against rushing impetuously, in 
defiance of parental disapprobation, into the indulgence 
of the foolish infatuation which they miscall love, into the 
most solemn of human enagements — ^marriage. 

But better even this recklessness than the sacrilege, the 
wicked perjury, of wedding for money.] 
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But such profanation of a sacrament, like almost all else 
that is evil, mostly results from the disregard of religion. 

The unprincipled Ellen had never ceased to regret that, 
out of her affection for him, she had preferred poor Bar- 
nett the gamekeeper to a rich tradesman at Cottontown ; 
and she brought up her children not to commit the same 
blunder. 

Unfortunate children, as in the end they proved, they 
had their unprincipled mother to thank for their ruin. 

But the end was very near at hand for Harty. He had 
just handed the rich widow to the supper table, when the 
footman — the wealthy milliner kept her man-servant — came 
and whispered to him. The young man started, turned pale, 
and hastily muttering something about a friend who desired 
to see him, quitted the room. 

Mrs. Bamett was disgusted. What friend would have 
made a casual call at such an hour and on such a night ? 
She was well aware too of the questionable character of 
those on whom her son bestowed the name of friends. 

She was compelled, however, to appear unconcerned 
among her guests, but she watched the door anxiously for 
Harry's return, for an impression of some coming calamity 
had suddenly fastened on the usually cold-hearted and^ flip- 
pant woman. 

She had not to wait many minutes before her fears were 
verified. 

There was a. sound of loud voices and scuffling feet in 
an adjacent apartment, the crash of a window thrown open 
with violence, and a dull but ponderous thud upon the 
pavement in front of the house, as though from the fall of 
some heavy body. 
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Then came shrieks and cries from the female servants, 
and the hoarse voices of men. 

Ellen lost all power and care about her guests' terror ; 
she rushed from the upper room and down the staircase, 
and reached the handsome hall of her dwelling in time to 
see the mangled body of her son brought in by two police- 
men. 

It was a dreadful story that was told in a few words. 
The unfortunate Harry Barnett had forged his employer's 
signature for a large amount, and the police had come to 
arrest him. 

He listened to the charge with a calmness by which the 
men were deceived, then he turned, threw up the window, 
and flung himself out of it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A TERRIBLE REPROACH, 

Though almost every bone in his body was fractured, the 
unfortunate Harry Bamett lived till noon on the following 
day. 

He preserved his senses and the power of speech, and 
he implored to see Alice Ranger. 

She came accompanied both by her mother and her 
brother. 

The dying youth spoke gently both to Jane and William ; 
to Alice he said — 

" You will give me a last kiss, dearest, and forgive and 
pray for poor Harry, who, though dying a forger and a 
swindler, was once an innocent boy at happy Derebrook ! " 

Then he turned his fading eyes upon Ellen, who, weep- 
ing bitterly, knelt beside him. 

"Weep not for me, DOor mother," he said, "for it is 
too late ! Ah ! had you followed the example of dear 
Mrs. Ranger, had you taken care that I should have good 
Christian teaching, I might have been honest and happy 
too ! " 

A terrible reproach was this, and it so overwhelmed the 
unhappy Ellen that in three weeks she followed her son to 
the grave. 
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It was fcund after her death that she was iz^st^rent, bnt 
the creditors axiacged for M:s. Rar^er to cairr on the 
bosniess in their behall acd she in her generostj provided 
for the tvo motherless girls. Loaisa and Hester. 

Thus vere the adTeise resohs of a reli^ocs and merelj 
secular education exemplified bj the Chudren of I>er£- 

E£OOK. 



LOST AND FOUND. 

A STORY OF THE FRENCH AND GERMAN WAR, 



CHAPTER I. 

IN THE CHRISTMAS SNOW. 

It was the dawning of the anniversary of that day the 
advent of which, near two thousand years ago, brought 
" peace on earth to men of goodwill." 

A bitterly cold morning in the half French, half German 
province of Alsace. 

We are in Rhineland, and the bleak north wind sweeps 
across the renowned river, and gives us, on what is assumed 
to be French ground, a taste of Siberia. 

The Star of Bethlehem still glitters through the keen air, 
though in the eastern verge of the horizon the dull grey 
clouds are lined with a faint saffron hue. 

The scene is wild, a somewhat lonely spot, no very great 
distance from Strasburg, a stretch of undulating ground 
sparsely dotted with the tall pines which cover the steep 
hills, or rather mountains, in the background. 
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Very far in the background these mountains ascend, and 
they OTerlook the nughtj river. 

Bet for the moontains with thdr sombre crown of the 
dark blue-green firs the prospect would be somewhat 
tame. 

There is a farmhouse here and there, which, thoc^h the 
red tiled roo& are now covered with snow, are conspicuous 
bj their pointed gables and lights glimmering through the 



There is a long straggling village too, stretching over the 
levd ground. The adjacent fields in the antunm are bright 
with the golden <x>m, and on the decline of a hill, about a 
mile beyond the village, is a building which, firom its size 
and style, is evidently ecclesiastical or scholastic. It is a 
plain and somewhat heavy building of modem erection. 

Its walls are stone, and it is but one storey high, but the 
two long rows of windows show that it is spacious. It has a 
centre and wings ; the centre is a church or chapel with a 
belfiy tower, and the chapel and dwelling surround three 
ades of a court The fourth consists of a low stone wall 
with iron gates, and a portico with a statue of that fsivoured 
saint whom God chose as the protector and guardian of the 
infimcy and childhood of His Divine Son. 

There is something inexpressibly sweet and toider, invit- 
ing and holy, in the charact^of St Joseph, most venerable 
and venerated of all God's saints. 

His prayers^ his protection, seem the espedal appanage 
of youth. 

That plain commodious building is called St Joseph's 
College, and its inhabitants are the Brothers and pupius 
OF THE Christian Schools. 
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Midnight mass you are sure had been said in the College 
chapel, and the clear sweet treble of young voices had 
joined in the angelic song of joy. 

But while there was blaze of taper, and fragrant vapoury 
wreaths of incense, and mellow notes of the organ in St 
Joseph's chai>el, all night long the snow drifted and the 
winds wailed without, seeming as they swept over the 
whitened landscape to chant a death dirge rather than the 
joyful promise of eternal life. 

It was in the still small hours between two and three in 
the morning. 

The lights at St. Joseph's were extinguished, save those 
tha^ burned before the altar and around the crib with the 
model of the little Babe of Bethlehem, and the ox and ass 
deftly contrived out of mouse and rabbit skins, to the great 
delight of the boys. All was silent, for an hour or two of 
rest was to be taken before the bell rung for the usual time 
of rising, six o'clock. 

All was dark and silent, too, in the village; the very 
vatchdogs slept. 

The sky was dark, for no star was to be seen through the 
Slow, which fell like a white curtain betwixt earth and sky. 

Yet down a narrow lane, planted on either side with 
tall elms, and terminating at the foot of the eminence on 
wkich St. Joseph's stood, trailed and struggled a homeless, 
miserable woman. 

It was only towards midnight the snowstorm com- 
menced. In the earlier part of the evening there had been 
merely a gale of that sharp wind which sweeps over Ger- 
many, and which in the winter season crosses the ocean to 
give us a taste of its quality in England and Scotland. 
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This lane separated two meadows that were part of the 
land attached to the college. 

Such trim farming as we have in England is not common 
even among the neat and industrious Flemings ; it is very 
seldom seen in France. 

Nevertheless there was a thick hedge that grew up 
between the elms on either side, so that the footpath 
down the lane was in a measure screened from the driving 
snow. 

This lonely woman who was traversing the country 
on so obscure a night was well wrapped in a large wool- 
len mantle, the hood thrown over her head. She i/sas 
a tall, stoutly built, and naturally strong woman, ^ind 
might alone and unencumbered have fought against the 
storm. 

But she was not alone ; she carried a healthy child, a 
boy of three years, a hearty, robust child for his age. 

This child was carefully sheltered from the storm that 
beat so pitilessly on her own head ; she held him close 
clasped to her bosom, warmly folded in her cloak. 

But the north wind came screaming dbwn the lane, 
whirling the snowflakes, which froze as they fell, betwee.i 
the folds of her hood, and cutting her face like splinters of 
glass. 

The poor creature staggered ! 

Young, hale woman as she was, she could not stand erect 
before that howling gust. 

On the wet snow at the foot of one of the tall 
elms, the leafless boughs of which creaked and swayed 
in the blast like willow wands, she sank down almost 
despairing. 
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Her tears burst forth, warm tears that were turned into 
ice upon her pale cheeks. 

" O blessed Jungfrau ! " she murmured, and her speech 
was not the dialect of Alsace, but that of what its children 
call, in homely loving phrase, " The Fatherland," on the 
other side of the beautiful Rhine. 

"O blessed Jungfrau! pray, oh pray for me, a weak 
and forlorn wretch, a miserable sinner ! O sweet Virgin, 
maiden mother ! have pity on the poor mother from whom 
I, wicked that I am, have stolen her child 1 On ipe, on 
me, the sinner, let the punishment fall I Oh, let not my 
gracious and noble mistress, let not her dear child suffer 
through my treachery ! Oh, foolish and wicked that I was ! 
I see now that that false Graf never meant to wed with one 
so lowly as poor Charlotte. Oh, vain and miserable crea- 
ture that I am, to have believed that he loved me, because 
he spoke flattering words, and had stolen my own foolish 
heart He beguiled me to steal the child of my mistress, 
he swore that he would marry me, and now that I am in 
a strange land he abandons me. Ah, Gott in Himmel ! 
had not his minions been more merciful than he, both 
I and the dear young Count had died this night, while 
he goes back in safety to claim his kinsman's grand 
inheritance ! Ah me ! how the wind blows and the 
snow falls ; it will smother us both, dear little Graf, before 
the morning ! " 

Then the wretched creature bowed down her head and 
fell into a fit of bitter weeping. 

Presently she looked up. Down came the white snow, 
noiselessly, unceasingly, its white glare alone breaking the 
stark black darkness, which it made almost visible. 
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The unhappy Charlotte endeavoured to rise ; her limbs 
were stiff with cold and fatigue ; it was with difficulty that 
she moved. 

The snow now was nearly a foot deep even in the lane ; 
and still the wind came roaring down the lane, bending the 
tall trees so that the wanderer trembled lest, torn from its 
roots, one of the leafless giants should topple down and 
crush her. 

" O blessed Saints 1 " she murmured despairingly, " were 
they indeed more merciful than their master, those rude 
huntsmen of the Hartz ! O beloved child ! had they not 
better, as thy cruel kinsman bade them, have killed us 
both at once than given us the chance of freezing in these 
cruel snows ! What a mockery too I Were I near a town 
or habitation on this dreadful night, they have left me not 
a groschen to pay for shelter. O sweet and merciful Lord, 
suffer not, on this blessed anniversary of Thy birth, an 
innocent to perish ; the sin that finds him was mine, be 
mine alone the penalty ! " 

Rather thought than uttered were these self-reproaches, 
this prayer of the miserable woman, who had been won by 
a promise of marriage from one far above her to steal from 
its home the child entrusted to her charge. 

She was no fragile, delicate creature, that young German 
woman, but tall and strong and hardy; but a hale man 
could not have borne up against the buffeting of that 
terrible storm, and just as she reached the end of the lane 
— seen through the rents which the fierce winds tore in 
the veil of the snow — and the walls of the college were 
dimly discernible on the rising ground, overcome with 
anguish and fatigue she fell forwards. 
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Fell, never to rise again ! 

In spite of the cruelty she had perpetrated, the woman 
loved her nursling; with her last breath she folded him 
convulsively to her bosom. 

Then her arms relaxed and fell stiffly beside her, and the 
forlorn infant nestled on the bosom of a corpse. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

IN THE CARE OP ST. JOSEPH. 

He was three years and a few months old, that child. 

He could walk sturdily, and prattle some disjointed 
sentences. 

The worst terrors of the night were past 

The wind lulled, the snow fell less thickly, and upon' the 
leaden sky a few stars began to glitter : notably the Star in 
the East, that bright harbinger of the joyful, the glorious 
morning. 

The hood that had shaded the face of Charlotte had 
fallen back. 

Was it the shimmering light of the stars only that illu- 
mined her pale face, white as the snow that enfolded her 
like a winding-sheet ? 

The sleeping child stirred, and unconsciously nestled 
closer to the bosom of the dead woman. 

The bosom which, in spite of all, had loved him, was 
growing cold, the erring heart was still ; but the child rested 
peacefully on his sad couch, and his innocent spirit was 
lapped in a wondrous dream. 

More than mortal melody filled the air ; a radiance mild 
as that of the moon in her placid beauty, more glorious 
than the sun at noonday, surrounded him. 
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In that marvellous radiance the face of poor Charlotte 
was endowed with a beauty unknown to it in life ; a sweet, 
sad smile had settled on the pale lips, the expression of 
pain had passed from the solemn brow ; it was as the look 
of one who had sinned and repented and been forgiven. 

And for the child, a sudden bewilderment possessed him. 

He was no longer couched upon the bosom of his nurse ; 
he was walking alone, free to wander at his own childish 
will 

How often, in his baby petulance, had he ran away 
from Charlotte, and propounded in his small brain what 
the delights of liberty would be — to play by himself on the 
margin of the lake, to travel up and down the grand stair- 
case, or climb up to the open window. 

But now that he misses the restraining hand and voice 
of Charlotte, that he finds himself alone, he is terrified. 

It was gloomy and dark and cold, that unknown solitude 
where he wandered, till swiftly as the lightning's flash he 
was bathed in that marvellous radiance.. 

It was no longer cold ; the atmosphere appeared warm 
and genial, and in his own fancy the child tripped merrily 
along, and beside him was another child. 

A child so marvellously beautiful, with his golden hair, 
and garments so white that they were dazzling to look upon, 
that the other boy would have felt dismayed but that the 
aspect of the stranger was so sweet and loving. 

"Be not afraid, but come with me," said the radiant 
child. " I will take thee to a new home, and my father 
will protect thee, and have ever a care for thee and uphold 
thee, so that thou shalt never become unworthy of my love." 

And along the brink of precipices, and by thorny paths 
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edged by black and sluggish waters, the diild seemed led, 
till his conductor paused, and lo ! at the gates of a palace, 
the walb of which shone like the mildly lustrous sapphire, 
stood an aged man, beaiing a stately silver white lily. 

And so gentle and beneficent were the looks of this 
renerable person, that when the boy's conductor said, 
*' My father, have a care for this little one, for my sake," 
and the aged sire, assenting, held out his arms, the boy 
sprang to them, and nestled down to a sweet sleep. 

• ••••• • 

The night has passed. 

The safiron glow in the east has merged into a bright 
vermilion. 

The wind has lulled, the snow has ceased to (all, but 
the air is keen and sharp, and the frost-king reigns in his 
glory. 

Icicles, tinted with all the colours of the rainbow — ^blue, 
red, and orange — ^hang pendant from the eaves of the 
convent, from the abutments of the belfry tower, from 
every coign of vantage about St Joseph's College. 

The earth is spread with a carpet that glitters in its 
whiteness. 

The tall elms are columns of silver in their robe of hoar 
frost 

The dark green of the pine and fir, and the shining 
metallic leaves of the holly and its scarlet berries, are like 
emeralds and coral 

The Brothers and pupils at St Joseph's College are afoot • 
so also are the dwellers in the adjacent village, for St 
Joseph's is the nearest church. 

Many of these peasants will attend the seven o'clock 
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mass, and the sacristan goes to open the church doors and 
the gates of the courtyard. 

He is accompanied by a youth who has but just joined 
the Brotherhood. 

This young brother, Aloysius, in his mildness and perfect 
abstraction from worldly pleasures, not a little resembles 
that gentle son of the Gonzagas whose name he has taken. 

As he helps the sacristan, an aged man, to open the 
gates, he starts back with an exclamation of surprise. 

Just within the shelter of the porch, and directly beneath 
the statue of St. Joseph, lay the body of a child. 

Brother Aloysius stooped to raise him, fearing that he 
was frozen to death. 

No, he was breathing, and warm to the touch ; a lovely 
child, too, whose eyes were deeply and beautifully blue as 
the rapidly brightening skies of that Christmas morn. 

He smiled up in the face of the young Brother, then 
looked wistfully round, and called for his mother and for 
Charlotte. 

He was warmly clad, and in garments such as would be 
worn by the child of wealthy parents ; but though his little 
coat was of fine cloth and lined with sables, it was still a 
miracle that he had not been frozen to death. 

The boy's baby-talk was German, but not such German 
as is common in Alsace, but the German of a court, of 
Dresden, or Munich, or Berlin. 

Strangely, too, the child spoke of another child, all bright 
and shining, clad in white and glittering vesture, who had 
led him by the hand all safely after his nurse laid down to 
sleep, and given him to the care of his father, who was oh, 
so gentle I and who smiled upon him still. 
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And as it was on the blessed eve of the Natiyitj that 
these things had happened, and the boy had come safely 
to the gates of St Joseph's, thnragh the bitter winds^ and 
the darkness, and the snow, it was deroody beheYed that 
his radiant conductor was Him who inrites litde children 
to His loTing care, and that in the form of the glorioos 
Christ-child He had voochsafed to become visible to the 
boy, to whom therefore they gave the name of Emmanuel ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FOUNDLING OP ST. JOSEPH'S. 

It seemed manifest to the good Brothers of the College 
that the child found sleeping at their gates on Christmas- 
day was, by the Divine dispensation, committed to their 
care. 

Every effort was, however, made to discover from whence 
the boy had strayed, as it was evident from the material of 
his clothing that his parents were not of that condition of 
life that, in a monetary sense, would make him an object 
of charity. 

Little footprints in the snow were a guide to the corner 
of the lane where poor Charlotte slept in death. 

Her aspect and her dress led to the conclusion that she 
was a German bonne. 

But whether accident, or some wrongdoing of the un- 
fortunate woman herself, had made the child an outcast 
and caused her own piteous death, it was impossible to 
judge. 

There was no paper or trinket about either the dead 
woman or the child from which the slightest clue could be 
obtained. 

That the boy had been in her charge was certain, from 
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his mournful cries of " Charlotte ! Charlotte ! " when he was 
taken to see the corpse. 

Poor Charlotte was consigned to the grave, and the 
Brother Superior at St Joseph's not only caused all possible 
research and inquiries to be made in the neighbourhood, 
but was at the trouble of sending to Strasburg, and not only 
making inquiries among the municipal officers at that city, 
but was also at the expense of inserting advertisements in 
the newspapers describing both the child and the nurse, 
and the circumstances under which he had been taken 
charge of at the College. All these measures were abortive. 
Days and weeks rolled into months and years, and there 
was no inquiry for little Emmanuel 

He had been but a short time a resident at the College, 
however, ere he had so endeared himself to the whole 
community, that it would have been a grief to every 
member of it, and especially to Brother Aloysius, had he 
been claimed. 

He was so gentle, so obedient, and loving. 

From the date of the blessed feast on which the young 
Brother found the child at the gates, he had made him his 
peculiar charge, and to part with him would have been a 
great sorrow. 

Let it not, nevertheless, be supposed that Aloysius would 
for a moment have hesitated between his own feelings and 
the good of the boy. 

The Superior himself was not more earnest in his en- 
deavour to discover the friends of the little waif: how hard 
poor Aloysius tried to glean some information from his 
baby talk ! 

But it was baby talk, and the name of the parents on 
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whom for many weeks he called so pitifully never passed 
his lips. 

The boy was of German birth unquestionably, but 
whether from Catholic Bavaria, or Protestant Wurtemburg, 
Aloysius could not discover. 

Catholic, of course, was the boy at St. Joseph's. Con- 
scious of his own great love for him, Aloysius sometimes 
scrupled at the satisfaction he was aware he felt at the non- 
appearance of the child's friends. 

But as the years passed on, this theme of pious self- 
reproach ceased to exist, as it became very certain that 
little Emmanuel had no friends in the world save the 
Christian Brothers ! 

Worthy of the divine name by which they called him, 
worthy of their tender care and their best instruction, he 
proved. 

Generous, sensitive, affectionate, and intelligent, the 
seed fell upon fertile ground, and brought forth abundant 
fruit. 

Nor was the casket of his corporeal frame unworthy of 
the gem of the fresh pure spirit which it enclosed. 

Emmanuel grew to be a tall, strong-limbed boy, and his 
handsome features glowing with health, his broad forehead 
shaded with locks of dark brown hair, his bright com- 
plexion and beaming smile, made up an appearance which 
the heir of a kingdom might have envied. 

Emmanuel was as brave, too, as he was gentle and intel- 
ligent, and always self-sacrificing. 

A sickly season came, and fever ravaged the adjacent 
hamlet and spread its pestilential wings over the College, 
where two of the Brethren and one of the pupils died. 
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Then was the courage, the Christian bravery of the found- 
ling boy made manifest. 

While the other pupils shrank from those apartments of 
the College where the sick were treated, Emmanuel made 
it his prayer to the Superior that he might be permitted to 
attend on them. 

The Superior demurred, though he was sorely at a loss 
for help in the sick chambers, but the physician assured 
him that Emmanuel's very fearlessness would protect him 
from the infection. 

So he assented to Emmanuel's request, and the boy not 
only, as the doctor foretold, himself escaped the infection, 
but had the supreme satisfaction of being told that it was 
in a great measure owing to his watchful care that one of 
his companions and his beloved Brother Aloysius, who had 
been attacked, recovered. 

Thus much for the moral courage of Emmanuel For 
that kind of valour which demands physical strength, cool- 
ness, and determination, he was equally eminent There 
came a winter of unusual severity; not only were the 
peasants starving, but the wild animals, driven from their 
haunts in the woods and mountains, and made additionally 
fierce by hunger, ventured into the neighbourhood of the 
villages and near the small towns. 

As in the time of their great founder, when there was a 
famine in France, which the bounty of Louis XIV., of 
Madame de Maintenon, and other wealthy and charitable 
persons could but inadequately relieve, the Brothers of the 
^^ Christian Schools "* at St Joseph's were prompt to make 
their own little less by ministering to the poor. 

It was the delight of Emmanuel to be made a HKp^psi^ 
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of this charity, and often did he manage, when sent to the 
hamlet with food for some of the famishing children, to 
reserve his own allowance and go hungry that he might 
help to feed others* 

It was a bitter morning in February. A slight thaw on 
the preceding day had been succeeded by a still more 
severe frost The uneven ground between the hamlet and 
the cottage was dangerous to traverse, for the descents into 
the hollows were sometimes sharp and steep. Now the earth 
was as if sheeted with glass, and to assist his footsteps Em- 
manuel carried a stout alpenstock as he trudged l^iboriously 
along with a heavily-packed basket on his shoulder. 

The first of his charitable visits was to be made to a 
poor widow with three young children, whose cottage stood 
by itself on the outskirts of the hamlet. 

Piercingly cold as was the atmosphere, the day had been 
fine ; the sun shone brightly, though its rays had no power 
to soften the keen atmosphere. 

Now the brief day was drawing to a close, and a few 
lurid, bloodnred streaks in the west showed that the sun 
had set. 

At the foot of an eminence, clothed to its summit with 
a thick fir coppice, stood the humble habitation of the widow. 
That wooded eminence was a shelter and protection for the 
cottage both summer and winter, screening it alike from the 
bleak winds and the parching heat 

It was no steep mountain, with a thick impassable forest, 
giving shelter to the wild boar, the bear, and that vile 
animal, more dangerous than either, the vicious, ravening 
wolf. 

The widow and her children expected Emmanuel's visit, 
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for since the weather had set in so cold the Brothers had 
sent her a weekly dole. Her two eldest children, boys of 
six and eight years of age, were watching for Emmanuel. 

When he was within a hundred paces of the cottage, a 
red beam of the declining sun settled on his head, and the 
children with a joyous shout rushed forth to meet him. 

But that cry was succeeded by a shriek of terror, for at 
the same moment forth from the covert of the copse with 
a hideous howl sprang out an enormous wolf. 

With foaming jaws and eyes that glared like balls of fire, 
the monster made for the children, who, paralysed by terror, 
stood stock-still \ and one or both of them had been torn 
down by the furious brute, had not Emmanuel, at peril of 
his own life, turned its fury on himself by catching up and 
flinging at it a loose piece of ice. 

The fragment was heavy and sharp, and the aim so true, 
it struck the creature on the head, fractured the frontal 
bone, and almost cut out one of its eyes. 

With a renewed howl of agony, as well as rage, the 
monster turned and sprang blindly at Emmanuel 

Wolves generally hunt in packs, and the boy knew that 
if the howling monster had companions he was lost. 

He had a perilous chance even if it were alone, for it 
was of unusual size, and he had neither hunting-spear nor 
firearms with which to defend himself. 

With gaping jaws the creature came at him full charge ; 
he would have leaped aside, but that he feared a fall on 
the slippery descent. 

If he was to be the prey of the wolf it should not be 
unresistingly, was his muttered thought Its weight would 
hurl him to the ground if he suffered it to spring upon him. 
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therefore he met its charge, and with unparalleled strength 
and firmness he thrust the alpenstock between its gaping 
jaws. Half way down the creature's throat penetrated the 
iron ferrule at the end of the stout staff, and its fangs 
crushed through the cudgel-like oaken staff as if it had 
been a willow wand 

But its throat was torn with the ferrule ; it was wounded 
unto death; choking and blinded with its own blood, 
it rolled upon the ground, uttering inarticulate howls, till 
the brave boy launched at its head a huge stone, which 
had the effect of fracturing its skull, when, after another 
faint howl and a feeble convulsive movement, the terrible 
animal lay dead. 

Happily it was alone, and had probably strayed to a 
considerable distance from its accustomed haunts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CASTLE IN BAVARIA. 

In the neighbourhood of Landau, in that district of Bavaria 
which is adjacent to the Rhine provinces, stood the castle 
of the Counts Werdendorf. 

They were wealthy those Bavarian nobles, and their castle 
more resembled the princely abode of a magnate of Hun- 
gary than one of the keep-towers, for they were little more, 
of the robber-knights and barons of the Rhine. 

There was, however, great and immeasurable grief in 
Castle Werdendor£ 

It was the destiny of the owners to verify the aphorism, 
in which the poor cannot believe, that riches do not secure 
haypiness. 

Two great afflictions had befallen the family of Werden- 
dorf. Count Werdendorf, though still in the prime of 
life, had been for many years deprived of the use of his 
limbs, and was in a state of constant suflfering from general 
ill-health. 

His condition was the result of a fall from his horse 
when hunting. 

He had received internal injuries, and his life was long 
despaired of. 

It was while his sorrowing wife was tending on his 
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sick couch, fearing with each sunset that he would never 
more behold the dawn, that another and dreadful calamity 
befell her. 

The only child of the Count and Countess Werdendorf, 
a beautiful boy of three years old, disappeared with his 
nurse, and was never seen or heard of more. 

In this woman, Charlotte Kirchner, the Countess placed 
an implicit trust, which was not shaken even by the loss 
of her child. 

Poor Charlotte doated on the boy, and the Countess 
urged the absence of all motive for her stealing him away. 

Her faith in the servant's fidelity remained, and she 
adopted the idea suggested by her husband's cousin. Count 
Ludwig, that some gipsies who had been lurking in the 
neighbourhood had stolen the child, and not improbably 
murdered the unfortunate nurse. 

As these people had disappeared, and no trace of them 
could be found, there was a certain plausibility in this 
terrible conjecture. 

It will be perceived, however, that the lady's con- 
fidence was thoroughly misplaced; that Charlotte was a 
treacherous, false creature, who paid with her life the 
penalty of her wrongdoing ; and that by the merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence the little Count was in the safe 
and pious keeping of the disciples of the Venerable Abbd 
de la Saue. 

It is the misfortune of good and virtuous people that 
they are duped by their own generosity and candour. 

They cannot conceive the e5dstence of crimes of which 
their own nature renders them incapable. 

Thus it is that the hypocrite imposes on the world. 
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The slight admixture also of some purer and better 
feeling, which is rarely absent even from the bosom of the 
most depraved, helps them to delude the virtuous. 

The unfortunate Charlotte had really loved her nursling, 
and the certainty in the mind of the Countess that she 
had so loved him, made her repudiate all idea of the 
woman's treachery. 

In spite of all the care of the Countess to conceal from 
her sick husband the knowledge that their boy was lost, 
the Count became acquainted with it, and he fell into a 
fit, from which it was thought he would not recover. 

Then his villain cousin, Count Ludwig, who had, all 
unknown to her mistress, deluded the foolish Charlotte 
with a promise of marriage, and sent her away in charge 
of two ruffians, who had passed themselves off as gipsies, 
with orders to murder both the woman and child, affected 
immoderate grief, and refused to leave his cousin's bedside. 

In reality he was watching eagerly to see him draw his 
last breath, for the child gone, he was the next heir to the 
title and estates of Werdendorf. 

That proud title, those broad lands, would be his, he 
reckoned, before the lapse of another day. 

But as it had pleased the Almighty to defeat his cruel 
intentions with regard to the boy, so also was he dis- 
appointed in calculating on the father's death. 

Count Werdendorf passed from the fit into a calm sleep, 
from which he awoke perfectly conscious, though grieving 
bitterly about his little son. 

The villainous Count Ludwig anathematised his own ill- 
fortune, for he was a gambler and spendthrift, and he had 
drained all his resources to fee Caspar and Gottfrid to 
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perpetrate the, to him, useless crime of abducting the child 
Rudolph, for while the father lived, Ludwig, of course, would 
not succeed to the estates. 

The disappointment of this bad man was perhaps the 
more severe, because, as time passed on, the Count, though 
in clear possession of his mental faculties, remained chained 
a hopeless invalid to his couch. 

Ludwig would not have hesitated to administer poison 
to his cousin, but so tender and constant was the attend- 
ance of the Countess on her husband, he had no oppor- 
tunity to add poisoning to his list of crimes. 

So time passed on. 

The Count was always confined to his chamber, always 
suffering and ill, but he did not die. 

Though bitterly disappointed of that immediate succes- 
sion to the title and estates which he had promised himself, 
Ludwig was fain to be content to wait the issue of the 
Count's illness. He might linger for years, but it was most 
improbable that he would live to be an old man. 

It was still more improbable that there would be any 
other child to replace the lost Rudolph, and Count Ludwig 
thought that he was dead. 

The two ruffians, Caspar and Gottfrid, brought him a 
plausible story of how they had bestowed both the boy and 
his nurse beneath the waters of the Rhine, and the cruel 
heart of Count Ludwig was no more moved by compunc- 
tion for the fate of poor Charlotte, whose affection for him- 
self had been the source of her destruction, than for the 
innocent child ; and it is to be remembered that he thought 
they were both murdered, and was as guilty as if his myr- 
midons had carried out his commands. 
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The disappearance of the child and prolonged illness of 
the Count of course improved the position of Ludwig. 

In the first place, he was next heir to Werdendorf j in 
the second, his sick and crippled cousin committed to him 
the sole management of the almost princely domain. 

For the first year or two, however, Count Ludwig was 
greatly harassed by the demands for money made on him 
by Caspar and Gottfrid. 

It was in vain that he reminded them that he had paid 
most munificently for their dark deed at the time of its 
committal. 

The fellows laughed, and said that as from year to year 
his profits and advantages would continue, so from year to 
year should their stipend. 

They took care also to convince him that they had 
retained proofs that would convict him of bribing them to 
murder his cousin's heir. 

" You cannot tell that story without condemning yourself 
to the garotte," said Ludwig, though in spite of that attempt 
at bravado his cheek grew pale with fear. 

" True, Herr Count," replied Caspar, the most daring of 
the two ruffians, " but if we were garrotted you would lose 
your head, and your name would be erased from the books 
of nobility. Now the money you gave is gone — spent, as 
it was earned, in the service of Satan : it is as well to be 
hanged or garrotted as starved, so your Excellency must 
give us a settled sum every six, or perhaps better, every 
three months." 

Count Ludwig stormed at this proposal: he tried per- 
suading them to go to America with the lure of a large sum 
down, but they would not agree to it. 
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" No, no, Herr Count," said Caspar cunningly ; " we are 
poor humble fellows, but we love the Fatherland. We will 
not go to America. Suppose we take your offer — five 
hundred gold pieces — we might get broad lands for them 
in the Far West, but we have no mind to the woods and 
wilds, we who have ruffled it at Munich and Dresden. 
Five hundred gold pieces, you will say, would be a start 
for us at New York, since we have a liking for city life ; 
but trade is. always doubtful, and suppose all our money 
were lost in some unlucky speculation, it is a long way 
across the broad ocean, and the Herr Count might not 
hear the pitiful cry of his poor servants Caspar and Gott- 
frid for help. No, no ; we will stay in our native land, and 
the Herr Count will not then forget what we have done for 
him or prove ungrateful. So instead of five hundred down, 
the noble Count Ludwig will give us twenty-five each every 
three months." 

Ludwig exclaimed against this extravagant demand, 
equivalent to two hundred pounds English money every 
year. 

But the ruffians had the better part of the argument 
At the worst, they had but their lives to lose, not to be 
valued at a thaler any day, for long before Count Ludwig 
had taken them into his counsel those lives of theirs had 
been forfeit to the law. 

Count Ludwig protested he would not yield to such a 
demand. 

Caspar laughed. 

" The Herr Count has too much reason, is too just, to 
refuse. In this Fatherland of ours is many a reigning prince 
whose income does not match that of the Frey Graf von 
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Werdendorf. What is it that we ask ? — ^a crust of bread 
out of an abundance." 

The Count reminded them that this magnificent income 
of Werdendorf was still in possession of his cousin, but 
Meinherr Caspar was prepared for him at eyery point. He 
had now the whole command of the Werdendorf revenues, 
and as he would certainly enrich himself, he could well 
spare the amount demanded by the poor fellows whose 
daring and risk alone had secured for him so much wealth ; 
for if the Herr Count's head was in some danger should the 
truth be discovered, there was no question at all as to the 
peril of their necks. 

It was in vain that Ludwig endeavoured to persuade 
them to be satisfied with receiving the money every six 
months. 

They shook their heads, and Caspar, who was the spokes- 
man, made answer as if he and his fellow-bandit had 
sounded the depths of philosophy ; for he declared " that 
they knew themselves." They were, he said, he and Gott- 
frid, poor, foolish, extravagant fellows; gold was always 
too hot to keep in their hands. No doubt the modest 
stipend they required would be always spent long before 
the quarter was out, and they would by no means trust 
themselves for six months. 

Count Ludwig could not controvert these arguments. 
He was in the power of these men, as the jich villain is 
always in the power of the poor one he has apparently 
made his tool and really his master; for communism is 
most decidedly the law of crime. 

About two years afterwards Gottfrid died, and Caspar 
then came to the Count and proposed to do what he had 
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at first refused — take a certain sum of money and relieve 
him from further importunity. Count Ludwig gladly agreed 
to this, most heartily wishing that Herr Caspar had departed 
this life along with his companion. 

It was something, however, to be rid of the villain, to 
escape the terrible necessity of seeing him. 

It was not that the dark soul of Ludwig was touched with 
true remorse, but the recollection of Charlotte and the boy 
made him uncomfortable, and the quarterly payment to 
Caspar was a perpetual reminder. 

It is very seldom that there is any satisfaction in crime. 

Count Ludwig was by no means happy. 

It is true there was no chance of his cousin's recovery, 
and he had the management of the estates ; but he was 
compelled to appear moral and discreet — "to affect a 
virtue if he had it not " — to live for the most part of his 
time at Castle Werdendorf, when he would fain have been 
rioting at Munich, Vienna, or Berlin. 

Still time slipped away, and though perpetually paralysed, 
the general health of Count Werdendorf improved, and ten 
years after the abduction of his son there was less chance 
than ever of his death. 

The lost boy was growing up in health, goodness, and 
intelligence in the College of the Christian Brothers. 

It was the momentous year 1870, and all Europe echoed 
to the ring of the gauntlet which France dashed in the face, 
rather than flung at the feet of her great Teutonic rival 

Germany was prompt to lift the gage and call her sons 
to arms, and no less eagerly and bravely did they respond 
to the call. 

The invalid Count Werdendorf gave orders for the equip- 
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ment of a fine body of men from his vast estates, who 
Joined the German host under the command of Count 
Ludwig. 

Treacherous and wicked as he was, Ludwig was no 
coward, and he welcomed the war as a release from the 
inactivity in which he had for so many years been com- 
pelled to live. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SCOURGE OF WAR, 

When in English homes we speak of " the horrors of war," 
we use a phrase which in those English homes is meaning- 
less and hollow. 

Except for the miserable scenes of civil discord, more 
especially the " Wars of the Roses " and the ** Great Rebel- 
lion,'* no battles have been fought on English ground for 
many hundreds of years. 

Our towns have not been sacked, nor our villages 
burned, nor our fields laid waste by foreign soldiers. 

Yet this is what throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe our Continental neighbours have had to endure. 

We are not writing a history of the French and German 
war. Never were the French armies more repeatedly or 
terribly defeated. 

The losses of the Germans were, however, little less ter- 
rible than those of their enemies. 

The highways and byways were alike strewn with the 
wounded and the dead. 

Here a village was a heap of smoking ruins, the poor 
inhabitants, mothers carrying their infant children, and the 
elder ones toiling along with such few articles of bedding or 
household goods as they were able to carry, to lie in the 
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open fields, those fields which, full of ripening com, had 
been trodden down in dust and blood. 

Now the tide of war had rolled upon Alsace, and Stras- 
burg was besieged. 

For many miles round the country was laid waste. 

There had been a sharp skirmish in the neighbourhood 
of St. Joseph's College, which ended, as did almost all the 
contests of that fatal period, in the defeat of the French. 

They had posted themselves in the College, but had been 
driven out and the building set on fire, and the adjacent 
hamlet had shared the same fate. 

It was a lovely evening early in September, the last faint 
streak of crimson had scarcely faded from the western 
sky, and in the opposite quarter of the heavens the harvest 
moon rose round and full. 

But her silver radiance fell not on the sheaves of yellow 
corn, on the purpled vine, the sparkling waters of the 
bubbling rill, nor was reflected on the cottage casements. 

The corn has been burned as it stood, the waters of the 
brook are running red with blood, the casements are a 
black void, and the cottage roof has fallen, its fragments 
heaped upon the hearthstone. 

The bodies of the slain are everywhere ; the wounded 
have crawled away, been removed by their friends, or by 
the charitable care of those very men whose sacred and 
quiet home has been burnt over their heads — the Christian 
Brothers of St. Joseph's. 

Where have the inhabitants of the hamlet taken refuge ? 
The towns and villages of the neighbourhood have equally 
been the scene of the bloody contest 

After driving back and defeating the French, the detach^ 
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ment of Prassians who have destroyed the College, have 
pressed forward to join the great body of the army besieg- 
ing Strasburg. 

So the Christian Brothers and their pupils and the poor 
peasants, thirty-six hours after the battle, returned to their 
homes, extinguished the fires, and commenced to clear 
away the rubbish. 

The College church has been but slightly injured : the 
stone walls were not combustible, and it had not been 
shelled; for severe as the affair had been, it was but a 
chance medley, a skirmish, compared with the engagements 
of Saar Louis, Gravelotte, and other pitched battles of 
that dreadful war. So in the church the Brothers have 
provided shelter not only for their pupils and some of 
the villagers, but for various wounded men, French and 
German. 

Among the whole community none has been more active 
in the work of mercy than Brother Aloysius ; and ever at 
his side — active, courageous, and efficient, without a thought 
of self — ^has moved the noble lad who is known at St. 
Joseph's as Emmanuel, the Christmas wanderer of so many 
years ago, and who is really the young Count Rudolph von 
Werdendorf, the heir of a noble patrimony. 

The two, who are ever inseparable, have helped contrive 
some pretence of bedding for the poor wounded wretches 
abandoned on the field, to assist the humble peasants back 
to their dismantled cottages, and once more they are pass- 
ing over the bloody ground, carefiilly searching whether any 
are yet living among the grim and gory dead. 

Beneath a clump of hawthorn at the foot of a slope, the 
very spot where Emmanuel had done battle with the wolf, 
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lay a Prussian officer : a few paces farther a private soldier, 
also of the Germans, had crawled to die. 

He lay upon the brink of the rill which came bubbling 
down from the eminence; but though parched with the 
thirst of death, the miserable man turned sickening from 
the waters that ran red with blood. 

Carrying a lanthom and a pitcher of water — ^for thirst is 
the great torture of the wounded on a battlefield — ^Brother 
Aloysius and Emmanuel passed so near this man that his 
faint, hoarse cry of " Water ! water ! ** met their ears. 

Emmanuel, who carried the pitcher, quickened his steps, 
and Brother Aloysius, setting the lanthom on the ground, 
raised the fainting wretch in his arms. 

He was a horrible-looking object, that poor wretdi, for 
the stroke of a sabre had laid his cheek open to the bone 

The blood had clotted and dried in the night wind that 
made his wounds smart so terribly, and no more striking 
contrast of peace and beauty, of horror and despair, could 
have been imagined than that which the visage of the 
wounded soldier, sordid and repubive even in health, pre- 
sented to the aspect of the boy who, kneeling beside him, 
presented the little tin can of water to his quivering lips. 

The lanthom on the ground flashed up into the &ce of 
the wounded Prassian ; the fair, pale moonbeam fell like a 
shower of silver cm the bo/s head, and the soft light 
touched his firesh and comely features with the beauty of 
an ai^L 

The boy placed a cup of water to the womided soldier's 
lips : he drank it greedily, then raised his heavy eyes to 
thank him, and gazed as if transfixed upon the £ur, candid 
&ce. 
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Then he groaned heavily, stretched out his unwoundecf 
ami, and making a vain attempt to grasp at the boy, sank 
back with a few words half articulated. 

"^^, Gott in Himmdl it cannot be! The child is 
dead ! he perished in the snow ! And now he comes in 
angel-guise to summon me to judgment ! " 

Then the soldier fell back in a dead swoon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A DEATHBED REPENTANCE, 

Brightly and beautifully rose the luoming sun on the 
running stream, which was less darkly tinted with the ruddy 
life-drops. 

The most repulsive traces of the conflict had been re- 
moved. 

The wounded creatures had been taken to the impromptu 
hospital in the church. 

They were but three in number — a French sergeant, the 
prisoner with the sabre-cut across his face, and the officer 
who had fallen beneath the hawthorn. 

The good Brothers, with the help of some of the pea- 
sants, had dug a trench in which they had buried the dead, 
and the broken arms and other wrecks of the skirmish had 
been cleared away. 

The tops of the pine trees waved gaily in the breeze, and 
from some of the cottages the smoke, not of a direful con- 
flagration, but of the fire kindled for domestic purposes, 
curled up to the azure skies. That morning sunbeam, 
streaming through one of the dismantled windows of the 
church, shone on the face of one whose eyes would close 
for ever before it set. 

It was the Prussian officer, who, aroused by the wild 
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exclamations of the soldier, had managed to make known 
to Brother Aloysius that he too, though severely wounded, ' 
still liyed. 

Assistance had been procured, and both the soldier and 
officer had been conveyed to the church. 

Among the Brethren the science of medicine had its 
professors. Among these, the most eminent was Brother 
Albert, and he attended to the wounded men. Of these, 
the case of the French sergeant was the least severe. The 
Prussian soldier recovered from his insensibility, and after 
his arm was set and the wound in his face bound up, he 
fell into a quiet sleep. 

The condition of the wounded officer was the most 
perilous — Brother Albert gave no hope that he would 
survive. 

His senses wandered ; he was in a high fever, and talked 
wildly during the night of a woman he had cruelly de- 
ceived and a little child perishing in the snow. 

He said that the woman kept ever beside him wrapped 
in a winding-sheet of snow, and his question to her was, 
"Where was the child? — what had she done with the 
child ? " 

After the midnight hour — that weird hour so critical to the 
sick or the dying — the violence of his delirium moderated. 

Though not sleeping, he closed his eyes, and remained 
perfectly quiet 

When the day had fully broken he looked round, and in 
a faint voice addressed Brother Aloysius, who was watch- 
ing beside his bed. 

" Good Brother! " he said, " you see before you a dying 
wretch who is unworthy of your charitable care. I am the near 
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kinsman of an opulent Bavarian noble, failing his own chiU 
dren, the heir to his title and his wealth. My career might 
have been one of happiness and honour, for the Frey Graf 
was most generous ; his interest was all mine, and his 
wealth to an extent that would have more than satisfied 
any reasonable expectation. But I was possessed by an 
inordinate love of pleasure. I chose the broad path that 
leads unto destruction. I was dissolute and a gambler. I 
fiercely envied and hated my generous cousin, and still 
more did I hate his innocent heir ! " 

The unhappy man here paused in his narration, and 
Brother Albert, who had come to examine into the condi- 
tion of his patients, administered to him a cordial, and 
warned him that his excitement might cause immediate 
dissolution. 

" Tell me not, reverend Brother, that I must be calm,*' 
replied the Prussian. " Well I know that I stand upon the 
brink of eternity, and that my eternity is with the souls in 
bale I " 

"Nay," said the good Brother, "with the truly penitent 
even at the last hour may be plentiful redemption." 

" No," groaned the officer, " not mercy's self can spare 
the villain who led astray a weak and wretched girl by 
reason of her love and blind trust in him, though he loved 
her not, and laughed at the infatuation which made her his 
willing instrument in a yet blacker crime ! " 

" Black, indeed, must be the crime which can exceed the 
betrayal of a simple creature through her love. It is indeed 
like unto seething the kid in its mother's milk!" said 
Aloysius. 

" Ay ! " said the dying man. " But what say you to 
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prevailing on the girl to steal her nursling, because that 
nursling was my kinsman's son, and stood between me and 
a rich inheritance ? " 

*' Did the kinsman die, then ? " inquired Aloysius. 

" No," answered the penitent, " but he was supposed to 
be at the point of death, and though he did not die, he 
remained crippled for life. But he did not die — ^he did 
not die — and I have sinned in vain ! I gave instructions 
to two villains, dire almost as myself, and the child and 
nurse were haled out to murder ! Oh, meet and fitting 
retribution ! I bade the ruffians cross the Rhine and in 
Alsace do the deed of blood ; and io ! in Alsace the earth 
drinks up mine own bloqd ! " 

Then the unhappy sinner broke out into wild and 
frenzied lamentations. 

He refused all consolation, he would not listen to the 
words of hope or pardon. 

" See, see ! " he exclaimed, " how Charlotte stands beck- 
oning to me — how she points with her pale hand to a black, 
deep pit, firom the depths of which leap tongues of lurid 
fire ! She has not the child with her \ his innocent spirit 
passed at once to heavenly glory ! " 

A deep and hollow voice here broke in upon the dread- 
ful revelations of the dying man. Aloysius turned and 
perceived that the wounded soldier, whose pallet was but 
a few feet distant from that of the officer, desired to speak. 

" Count Ludwig 1 " he said eagerly. " Stand aside, reve- 
rend Brother ; let him see me ; I must speak to him ! " 

" Who speaks of Ludwig ? " said the wounded officer. 
" That should be the voice of Caspar, he who, though he 
shed the blood of an innocent, is less guilty than I who 
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prompted him to the deed. But this is another of the 
delusions with which the evil one is permitted to torture 
my last hours. Caspar is gone ; he crossed the broad ocean 
full two years ago." 

" It is no delusion, Herr Count," said the soldier. " It 
is the living Caspar who speaks to you — Caspar, who is 
soon to die 1 I crossed the wild waters and came back. I 
joined the armies fighting for our Fatherland; and on 
me, as on you, falls the judgment of dying in Alsace 1 
Yet were Gottfrid and I less guilty than you suppose ; we 
did not actually kill either the woman or the child ; we 
gave them a chance of life by setting them adrift in the 
snow. And the boy lives, Herr Count, I know he lives ! " 

" Lives I Oh, happy, blessed news 1 '' cried Count Lud- 
wig. " But where ? but how ? Oh no, it is not true ! ^ 

" It is," cried Caspar. " Look upon this fair boy 1 " and 
he pointed to Emmanuel. " Behold in him the living 
image of the good Count Werdendorf in the days of his 
youth. He who searched us out upon the battlefield, who 
has watched beside us all the livelong night, he is Count 
Rudolph, whom you bade me nhirder. I know this by a 
scar on his left hand, the mark of a wound when he fell 
upon a flint stone in the castle grounds. Charlotte, poor 
Charlotte doubtless perished ; and how the boy is yet in 
life I know not ; but this I know — he is your kinsman's son, 
he who stands before us ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RESTORED. 

Happily both for himself and the kinsman whom he 
had so cruelly wronged, Count Ludwig lived to hear how, 
by a beneficent Providence, the child Rudolph had been 
guided to the sanctuary of St Joseph's College through the 
Christmas snow. 

The good Brothers also told how they had found the 
body of poor Charlotte. A ring that she wore served the 
Count to identify her without the clothing of the child, 
which they had preserved with it. 

Though the load of crime was somewhat lessened by the 
preservation of Rudolph, the miserable Count Ludwig still 
had the death of Charlotte to account for; but he died 
deeply penitent, after making a deposition that might 
establish the identity of Rudolph. 

Count Ludwig died soon after he had signed this deposi- 
tion. 

Caspar lingered till after Rudolph, the Emmanuel of St. 
Joseph's, was restored to his parents, and died in the 
course of the ensuing winter through the fresh breaking 
out of his wounds. 

Of the transport of the parents of Rudolph, the Count 
and Countess von Werdendorf, little need be said. 
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Not only was their beloved child restored to them, but 
his naturally excellent qualities had been so fostered by 
his reverend protectors, the Christian Brothers, that he 
was all the wisest and most religious parents could wish — 
an ornament to that exalted rank which his virtue made a 
blessing to all around him. 

What a recompense of the sorrows of past years ! It 
may be well believed that the charity of the good Brothers 
was returned a thousandfold by the munificence of Count 
Werdendorf. 

Not only was St Joseph's College repaired and re-esta- 
blished, but the neighbouring hamlet was restored, and 
another home for the Christian Schools was built, near 
Castle Werdendorf. It was amply endowed, and Brother 
Aloysius was the Superior. 

As to Count Rudolph, he ever kept the holy and beloved 
name of Emmanuel ; and since to be good is to be happy, 
the heir of Werdendorf was as happy as in this mortal state 
it is possible to be. 



ORPHANS IN THE NARROW COURT. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE EAST AND THE WEST. 

The vast metropolis of London is a city of most terrible 
contrasts. 

When you pass from the City and its environs to the 
regions of the West, you are in another world : this, too, 
without referring to the haunts of absolute poverty. 

Splendid as is the display of the shops in St. Paul's 
Churchyard or Ludgate Hill, in Holborn and the outskirts 
of Tottenham Court Road on one side of London and 
Southwark on the other, there is a different air about the 
establishments of Regent Street and Bond Street 

There are the rococco shops, for the sale not only of 
really curious and valuable articles, but extravagantly dear 
trumpery in the way of china monsters and carvings of 
hideous idols. 

There are the shops wholly devoted to the sale of foreign 
lace — Brussels, or Valenciennes, or Mechlin — the shops 
merely for Oriental goods ; and the ladies whose carriages 
throng the doors of these shops are not the wives of the 
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upper rank of the middle classes, who, however extravagant 
they may be, are acquainted with money's worth, but 
women of the highest class, whose fathers and husbands 
own an enormous revenue, and to whom gold pieces are 
like counters, and are recklessly lavished on the most 
ridiculous self-indulgence ; though it must be admitted that 
they are many of them economical to meanness upon ques- 
tions of charity. 

Pass from the West End to the City, from Fleet Street to 
Leadenhall Street ; look in upon the bankers and merchants 
in Lombard Street and the contiguous streets and lanes ; 
call on the colonial brokers in Mincing Lane, the corn- 
merchants in Mark Lane, and you will at once see the utter 
contrast between the East and West 

How different to the loungers of Bond Street and Picca- 
dilly are the men with busy, anxious looks, who jostle you 
in the City ! They were not bom merely to spend money ; 
they have to earn it. 

Penetrate to the extreme East, to the neighbourhood of 
Wapping and Ratcliff" Highway. 

It is unknown ground, a locality the bare mention of 
which would shock the nerves of a fine lady ; yet it is from 
that district that her finery comes. 

The streets are hemmed in with tall, toppling warehouses, 
the air is redolent of pitch and rank tobacco ; yet in that 
dismal and smoky neighbourhood are the headquarters of 
all the solid, honest mercantile greatness of England. 

What should we do without the ropemakers and the 
ship-chandlers ? 

Without these warehouses stored with tea, and coffee, 
and sugar, and spices, and drugs, and cotton, the various 
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stores of the merchants, what should we do ? What should 
we do, too, without the bronzed, hardy sailors who man 
the ships? 

Oh, the callous, selfish rich, the drones of the human 
hive ! What would become of them but for the working 
bees who gather the honey ? 

Hard, very hard, is the lot of those working bees, whether 
they are sailors, or mechanics, or even clerks and shopmen, 
for their pay is at best indifferent and their employment 
uncertain. 

Hard, indeed, is the lot of the great bulk of the people, 
whatever may be the nature of their work. 

Of late years there has indeed been much show of con- 
sideration for the people. 

Some of it is real, much more of it pretended. That 
which is real is a great deal of it very foolish, and reminds 
us of the old story of the French princess, who in time of a 
famine asked why the people did not eat bread and cheese. 

Of this fashion is the aesthetic craze, when it is gravely 
inquired why the poor should not study art — why they 
should not have blue plates instead of white ones. 

Certainly there is no reason why the poor should not 
have blue plates, but it is rather worth while to consider 
the question whether they have beef, or even bacon, to put 
on them. 

To talk to hungry, hard-working people, who can scarce 
get a sufficiency of food and clothing, about decorative art, 
and pictures, and pretty crockery-ware, is to exasperate 
their sufferings and irritate their tempers, and they will 
consider the art recommendation a mockery. 

What the rich have to do, if they really are sincere in 
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their professions of goodwill towards the humbler classes, is 
to see that they are well paid for their honest labour — ^that 
they have a sufficiency of plain and wholesome food — no 
matter if is eaten off delf or wooden trenchers, like their 
ancestors of old, when England was Catholic England and 
Merry England. 

To look to it that they are provided with well-built 
dwellings : no matter for decorative art there either/so that 
the houses are wind and water proof, well drained and 
ventilated, and kept clean. 

Above all else, most supremely paramount is the duty 
of the rich to ensure to the poor religious and moral in- 
struction. 

No matter that they be taught foreign languages and 
mathematics, music or drawing: they are not necessary, 
and those who have genius will acquire them ; but it is very 
necessary that they should be thoroughly versed in Chris- 
tian doctrine — their duty to God, their neighbour, and 
themselves* 

On that religious instruction graft a plain English educa- 
tion, and the rich will do well for the poor and better for 
themselves ; for surely if they leave them without religion, 
without comforts, yet inspire them with a love of art which 
appeals merely to the senses, they will themselves suffer. 

To obviate all these evils, especially valuable are the 
Christian Schools. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE sailor's widow. 

Careless as are the bulk of the upper classes of the con- 
dition of the poor, it must be admitted that of late years 
their condition has been the subject of much thought and 
care, especially the state of their dwellings. 

The haunts of misery and crime — the Mint in Southwark 
and the wretched dens in St. Giles* — have been razed to 
the ground. 

But still, in the poor and crowded districts of the Metro- 
polis — in Lambeth, in Whitechapel, and Shoreditch — are 
narrow, reeking courts, where filth and misery and disease 
abide, too often with evil for their companion. 
. In one of these wretched alleys in the neighbourhood of 
Shoreditch dwelt a poor widow with four children. 

The eldest was a girl about eleven years old. 

The other three were boys, the youngest an infant of 
eighteen months. 

Only two years before Mary Lawrence had a pretty 
cottage at Kingsland. 

Her husband was but a seaman on board a merchant 
vessel, but he was sober and economical : he brought all 
his earnings home to his wife, and she was clever with her 
needle, so not wholly dependent on her husband. 
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Still it was not possible to save anything to speak of for 
the traditional rainy day, for the children were delicate, 
and Mrs. Lawrence herself had in her the seeds of our 
fatal national malady, consumption, so that the doctor was 
a pretty frequent visitor ; and when sickness is in a house 
there are many other .expenses besides medicine and 
attendance. 

The Lawrences, however, had hope of a better jEiiture. 
Lawrence was a capital seaman ; he obtained a berth as 
mate, and had a fair prospect of rising to be master. 

But, alas ! the rejoicing of his poor wife was turned to 
sorrow. There was a season of dreadful storms ; the ship 
was wrecked, and with the exception of a boy who was 
picked up, every soul on board perished. 

Mrs. Lawrence was laid on a sick bed by this disastrous 
news ; then her little boy Jack (named after his unfortunate 
father) was born, and the mother was confined to her room 
for many weeks. 

She could do no work ; there had been the expense of 
mourning as well as her illness, and she was obliged first to 
part with little articles, both of household furniture and^ 
dress, which might have been called superfluities — soon, 
very soon afterwards, with real necessaries. | 

There were no relatives either of her own or her husband 
who had the means to help her. 

Mrs. Lawrence gave up her cottage, and went into a 
lodging. 

But the sole means of support was her needle — z. poor 
employment even for a single person, and she had three 
children besides the young infant. 
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The descent from poverty to absolute destitution for this 
poor widow was very rapid. 

The lodgings must be of the cheapest, and so it happened 
that two years after her husband's death she with her 
children was the inmate of a single room in a narrow court 
of Shoreditch. 

Yet she bore up bravely while by her industry she was 
able to provide bread for her children ; but incessant toil 
and poor living told upon her dehcate constitution, and 
bitter indeed were the tears she shed when she became 
aware that she too was to be taken from them. 

Though the house was an old ranshackled tenement, and 
the court narrow and dirty, she had managed not only to 
keep her one room clean, but to maintain that appearance 
of comfort which, under the worst of circumstances, is the 
adjunct of cleanliness. 

Her little daughter Alice, into whom she had instilled 
her own habits of neatness and industry, nursed the baby, 
kept the room clean, and went on errands, while her mother 
toiled at her needle. 

Mrs. Lawrence had never applied to the workhouse for 
relief. Perhaps she ought to have done so, but, like all 
the decent and honest poor, she shrank from the cold and 
brutal thing which is called public charity. 

One friend, however, in her extremity she had. 

In the same house with her lodged a wretched old, 
woman who was reported to be a miser. 

Certainly she denied herself common necessaries; she 
wore a ragged old black gown, and lived upon dry bread 
and weak tea, with the occasional luxury of a potato and a 
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red herring ; yet by a strange idiosyncrasy she would freely 
give to Mrs. Lawrence and her children. 

She also employed Alice occasionally to fetch an errand 
or tidy tip her room, and she would nod her head myste- 
riously, and tell the widow that the present was her worst 
time, and that she need not fear for the future. 

Poor Mrs. Lawrence, however, did very much fear for 
the future of her children, though Mrs. Morton, the old 
woman, actually one day brought her a bottle of wine, and 
frequently sent her a mutton chop— a luxury she by no 
means allowed to herself. 

The last hour had come, however, and the summons, as 
is so often the case in consumption, came very suddenly. 
She fell back one night, with her needlework in her hand, 
drew one deep sigh, and expired, leaving her poor children , 
without a friend or relation to help them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ORPHANS, 

Perhaps at heart that strange old woman Mrs. Morton was 
rather eccentric than miserly. 

She paid for the humble but decent funeral of Mrs. 
Lawrence ; and when it was proposed by the man who let 
out the miserable tenement in lodgings, to send the poor 
children to the workhouse, she said snappishly that she 
believed she had always paid him for her room, and that 
he might in future look to her for the rent of the Lawrences' 
room also. The poor children should not be sent to the 
workhouse. 

The other lodgers-r-they were all miserably poor people 
— were greatly annoyed at this, and said that the Lawrences 
had better have been sent to the workhouse. What was 
the girl, who was only eleven years old, to do with the 
three other little creatures, especially the baby ? Did Mrs. 
Morton mean to keep them, as well as pay their rent? 
Some folks' children were lucky : if they were to die, there 
would not be any miserly old woman to untie her purse- 
strings for their children ! 

There was so much of truth in these remarks, that 
perhaps the poor baby had better have been taken to the 
workhouse, as it was a sore trouble and hindrance to Alice. 
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But nevertheless these people spoke out of envy and 
ill-nature : they gradged fhe unfortunate children the 
assistance of Mrs. Morton. 

It must not be supposed that all the wickedness is with 
the selfish rich people ; the poor are often terribly envious, 
fierce, and malicious even towards each other. 

The malice and enyy with regard to Alice Lawrence and 
her three little brothers was, however, quite superfluous. 

There is a pithy Arabic proverb, stating that "Some 
people roast their meat well, and then throw it in the 
ashes." 

This saying points to those who spoil their charities by 
a grudging and churlish administration. 

This was essentially the case with Mrs. Morton. Poor 
Alice would almost as soon have been sent with her little 
brothers to the workhouse, as compelled to listen, morning, 
noon, and night, to Mrs. Morton's sharp tongue and inces- 
sant bragging of her own goodness. It was not all benefit 
either to Alice. 

The old woman kept her in constant attendance, so that 
the girl could not turn to the needlework which her 
mother's employer was willing to give her. 

It was not plain needlework, but fancy work, embroidery 
in beads and wool. 

Mrs. Lawrence, having not only been skilful in the execu- 
tion of this sort of fancy work, but possessed of great 
taste, had so long as she kept her health worked almost 
night and day, and though in great poverty, kept aloof 
from absolute want. 

The poor sickly baby was the greatest trial to Alice. 
Though eighteen months old it still required nursing, 
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and Mrs. Morton nursed it, while Alice cleaned the rooms, 
went errands, and cooked the very slender meals. 

Certainly Mrs. Morton covered the food she gave very 
thick indeed with ashes. We fear that the merit of her 
charity was greatly diminished by the fashion in which it 
was administered. The old woman would nagg — that is 
the only word to express the style of her conversation — by 
the hour together, always extolling her own goodness, and 
proclaiming the great obligation under which she had 
placed Alice and her little brothers. Alice was a child 
whom poverty had gifted with a power of reflection 
beyond her years. She felt the bitter remarks of the old 
woman most keenly; but she hid her tears, and with a 
magnanimity rare in a grown person, and still more so in a 
child, for alas 1 childhood with its unripened reason is 
sadly selfish, she said to herself, that Mrs. Morton had 
been very good, that she could not help her ill- temper 
for she was old and sickly ; and that if she set so much 
store by her money, it was the greater kindness in her 
to part with it. Herein very likely Alice was right, and 
the Supreme Dispenser of all charity and mercy may 
beneficently regard the miser who parts with a shilling 
with infinite regret and pain, as performing an act more 
truly charitable than the spendthrift who carelessly casts 
away a handful of gold. 

It was not, however, only Mrs. Morton's own ill-humour 
Alice Lawrence had to bear with. 

The wretched fellow-lodgers, in particular a wretched 
woman in the adjoining room, with five children and a 
tipsy husband, sorely envied the little Lawrences the help 
of Mrs. Morton. 
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On one occasion, about a fortnight after Mrs. Lawrence's 
death, this woman ventured to apply to Mrs. Morton for the 
loan of a shilling. 

She had a pitiful and indeed true story to telL Her 
husband was a carpenter, well skilled at his trad«, and 
might have supported his family in comfort but for the 
demon of drink. 

Half of the week he had not been to work at all. For 
the other half he took his wages on the Saturday, spent 
all the money in drink, and not content with going 
home tipsy, he knocked his wife down, and beat the 
poor children. 

On the Sunday morning she had not a morsel 'of 
bread for them, and in her desperation she ventured to 
appeal to Mrs. Morton. 

She thought that her miserly habits were but skin 
deep, and that the old woman who was spending pounds 
upon the Lawrences, surely would not refuse a shilling 
to her. • 

She never made a greater mistake in her life. At the 
mention of a loan, though it was but for a shilling, all the 
cantankerous, gritty side of Mrs. Morton's nature turned 
uppermost 

Mrs. Banks, the carpenter's wife, was very well gifted 
with the acrid tongue so common among the women of 
the humbler classes, but she was fairly startled by the fury 
of Mrs. Morton, who asked her how she dared try to 
beg or borrow of a poor lone widow, when she had a 
husband to keep her, and was young enough and strong 
enough to work hersel£ 

Though startled by the fierceness of Mrs. Morton, the 
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carpenter's wife was not so thoroughly subdued, but that, 
in a voice which would have been a scream had it not 
been broken by her tears, she exclaimed against the old 
woman for refusing to lend her even a single shilling, while 
she would give pounds " to them brats of Lawrences, instead 
of letting them be taken off safe and quiet to the workhouse." 

This expostulation only exasperated the old woman's 
anger; she asserted her right to do as she pleased with 
her own money; if it pleased her to give gold to the 
Lawrences and refuse copper elsewhere, she should do it, 
with which declaration she slapped the door in the face 
of Mrs. Banks. Then she reproached Alice and her 
little brothers as having caused her this fresh annoyance, 
as the carpenter's wife would not, she said, have had the 
impudence to come begging of her, had she not known 
how she was fooling her money away upon children who 
did not belong to her. 

Of course Mrs. Banks was more envious, and grudged 
the children the charity of the old woman more than ever. 

The woman might, however, have spared her malice; 
the poor children were soon to lose even that poor sup- 
port. 

Mrs. Morton became suddenly very ill. 

Then she sent for a nephew, a smart tradesman in 
Whitechapel, from whom she had hidden herself for years, 
because she would not help him in the support of a large 
young family and a sickly wife. 

It now appeared that she had got hoarded up near a 
thousand pounds. 

This she gave over to her nephew, instead of leaving it to 
him by will, because she would evade paying the legacy duty. 
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She told him the story of the Lawrences, and out of the 
thousand pounds gave one hundred in trust for them. 

She recommended him to take Alice into his house, as 
his wife would find her worth more than any ordinary young 
girl as a servant, and put the boys out to run errands. 

Then she died quite contented. And having unduly mis- 
trusted all her life people who had no particular interest 
in deceiving her, in her last hours she placed unbounded 
confidence in the man by whom she had dealt so hardly, 
and took it on his assurance that he would obey her in- 
junctions, and devote a hundred pounds to the orphan 
children, and be satisfied himself with nine hundred ; when 
he might without let or hindrance take possession of the 
whole thousand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BOY OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL, 

After the death of Mrs. Morton the condition of Alice and 
her little brothers became very pitiable indeed. 

The child herself had a horror of the workhouse, as, in- 
deed, have all the decent poor ; nor would she have been 
aware of the mode in which to apply for admittance. 

The malevolent woman, Mrs. Banks, encouraged the 
cruelty of Mrs. Morton's nephew. 

She not only encouraged him to withhold his aunt's dona- 
tion to the orphans, by expatiating on the money which 
had already been lavished on them, and the amount of 
which she greatly exaggerated ; but if he had followed her 
advice, he would have kept in his own pocket even a poor 
five pounds which he gave Alice to start her with, as he 
phrased it, and as a sop to his own conscience, which 
pricked him about wholly violating his promise to the dead. 

Poor Alice was very grateful for the five pounds. It 
would indeed, she said, give her a start, as she would be 
able to pay a deposit at the fancy warehouse and obtain 
work ; little Tom, the second of her brothers, seven years 
old, could nurse the baby, and Ned, the eldest, get little 
jobs of errands about the shops in the neighbourhood. 
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It is to be observed that " Our Orphans " were living in 
the " Narrow Court " antecedent to the School Board Bill ; 
and whether for evil or for good, the children of the poor 
were permitted to help with their little earnings to their own 
support. 

Poor Alice got on fairly during the summer and autumn 
months. 

But a severe winter set in early. The baby got a cold, and 
could not be wholly entrusted to little Tom to nurse, and 
Ned, with ragged boots, not only got a broken chilblain that 
almost crippled him, but the forewoman at the fancy ware- 
house told him, that if his sister could not get him a better 
pair of boots, she must come for the work herself, or go 
without it, as it was a disgrace to the house for a boy to 
come there with his toes sticking out of his boots. 

Poor Ned of course carried this report to Alice, and 
they went without some meat for broth that the money 
might go for mending the boots. The poor children, Alice 
herself included, had longed for the broth as an extraordi- 
nary treat, but they were obliged to go without it and con- 
tent themselves with their customary water-gruel, thankful 
that after paying the cobbler there was money for coals that 
bitter, windy, snowy night. 

The morning rose up bright and clear and frosty, though, 
after that tempestuous winter night 

Such a morning as would delight the hearts of boys and 
girls whp would get up to a blazing fire, a warm and 
plentiful breakfast ; furs and woollens to keep out the cold, 
and hoops and skipping-ropes for a gambol in the parks. 

We hate to hear people, as many do, exult in severe 
weather. 
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However^delightful a sharp frost and a keen wind may 
be to those who are blessed with all the comforts of civilised 
life, they mean only severest suffering to the poor. 

Not but that even to the very poor the frost brings some 
sort of cold comfort. They can run, and they can keep 
themselves dry. 

If there is no fire on the hearth, they do not, at any rate, 
creep into their lodgings with their miserable garments 
clinging about them in wet folds, patients for bronchitis or 
diphtheria. 

And so far it followed that even Alice and her brothers 
were glad to see the bright sunbeams streaming into the 
narrow court, and thawing the soot-grimed icicles. 

There was bread and gruel enough for breakfast and a 
bright little fire. 

The baby was better, and Alice had sat up all night to 
finish a beaded pincushion for Ned to take to the warehouse, 
the payment for which would buy the bit of meat to make 
broth for dinner, which would be better than having had it 
for supper the night before ; whereat the boys and their 
toiling little sister greatly rejoiced. 

Oh rich young ladies and gentlemen, discontented often 
with dainty fare, grumbling at the slightest disappointment, 
it would make you probably better and happier if some 
marvellous magic could give you to change places, if but 
for a single week, with the children of the poor ! 

The great scholar !and moralist. Dr. Johnson, said 
severely, that no person had ever known true suffering and 
trouble who had not known the want of a dinner. 

Is the dinner so much, then ? we hear some affected fine 
people say, who will probably never want a dinner in their 
lives. 
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Well, the dinner is a good deal, as Dr. Johnson knew, as 
he had often been without one. 

But please to remember how much poverty and distress 
and humiliation and suffering of all kind must precede the 
inability to purchase a dinner, and you will recognise at 
once the justice of Samuel Johnson's remark. 

Alas ! so often had the orphans in the Narrow Court 
been without a dinner, that the prospect of mutton broth 
was to be rejoiced at 

Alice had washed and dressed the baby and put it to 
sleep, put away the breakfisist things, and got the sauce- 
pan ready for the meat and vegetables which Ned was to 
bring home with him \ then she had dressed herself, and sat 
down to begin another piece of embroidery. 

So busy was she with her work that she did not notice 
how late Ned was till she heard a neighbouring clock strike 
twelve. 

Then she looked up, and expressing her surprise to little 
Tom, bade him go and meet his brother, or it would be too 
late for the dinner. 

" Poor boy ! " she added, " I daresay he walks lame with 
his bad foot, now his boots are mended ! " 

Little Tom, who was anxious as to the progress of the 
dinner, snatched up his ragged cap ; but at that moment a 
brisk step was heard on the stair, and as the child opened 
the door, a well-dressed handsome lad, about fourteen, pre- 
sented himself, and inquired if he could speak with Alice 
Lawrence. 

"I am Alice Lawrence, oh! is anything the matter?" 
said the poor girl, with that ready foreboding of evil so 
common with the unfortunate. 
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" Well 1 " replied the stranger with kindly hesitation, 
"the doctors say it will not be so bad after all, and 
mother sent me on to tell, that you might not be fright- 
ened by seeing only the policeman ! " 

" Oh ! What is it, what is it ? " exclaimed Alice ; " pray, 
pray, tell me at once ! " 

" Now do not be frightened, he will soon be well ; your 
brother has slipped on the ite and hurt his leg, and he is 
taken to the hospital ! '' 

" Oh my poor Ned ! he has broken his leg, I suppose. 
Oh how unlucky we are ! " cried Alice, bursting into tears, 
while little Tom set up a dismal howl for company. 

" Don't cry, don't cry ! " said the messenger, " it might 
have been worse ! " 

" Yes, that it might have been ! " said the gruff voice of 
the policeman who had followed the strange lad. *' It 
would have been worse, I can tell you, but for this young 
gentleman, for if he had not dragged your brother out of 
the way when he slipped off the kerb, a cart wheel would 
have been over his head, and all the doctors could not have 
cured him then, my lass. So cheer up and do not cry ! 
And Lord love you, poor children ! are you a livin' here 
all alone, with ne'er a father nor mother to look after 
you ? " said policeman 99, who had children of his own, 
and was a warm-hearted father. 

^^ Father was lost at sea, and mother died some months 
ago ! " sobbed Alice. " But I have work, and we were get- 
ting on very well ; and now comes this new trouble of poor 
Ned breaking his leg ! Oh dear, oh dear, what shall we 
do!'' 

** Oh, it will all be right, out of evil cometh good j perhaps 
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you may get some friends through this accident, poor little 
souls, you seem mightily in want of them," said the police- 
man compassionately. " Your brother is a plucky boy, and 
bore the setting of his leg bravely ; the doctors say it will 
soon be well." 

" Yes, he is a brave boy, and a good boy, I think," said 
the lad who first brought news of the accident " Why, 
policeman, he is quite an acquaintance of mine. I meet 
him almost every day as I go to the Christian Brothers' 
School. I am one of the head tutors," and he drew up his 
head proudly. " And this young Lawrence and I often have 
a chat, and I have told Brother Alphonsus, our head-master, 
about him, and my mother about his sister, for I had all 
their story from poor Ned, and I was going to tell him that 
mother would call to see his sister this very morning, when 
he fell down." 

" Well, well, it will be all right, I tell you ! " reiterated 
the policeman. 

And It was all right, as he foretold. 

Leonard Danvers, the Christian School tutor, brought his 
mother that evening to see Alice, and Brother Alphonsus 
came to see her too. 

Ned's leg soon got well, and not long afterwards he was 
taken into the Christian School, for, poor boy, he could 
neither read nor write. 

Mrs. Danvers, Leonard's mother, interested some rich and 
charitable ladies in behalf of little Tom and the baby, who 
were disposed of in charitable institutions. 

A good situation to help in the nursery and work at her 
needle was procured for Alice, and the little family were no 
longer orphans in the Narrow Court. 



THE YOUNG FISHERMAN. 



A STORY OF COUNTY CORK. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN AUTUMN EVENING. 

A FAINT red tinge yet lingered on the broad waves of the 
Atlantic, which, in the blaze of the setting sun and lashed 
by a sharp wind, had recently dashed like molten rubies 
against the shores of County Cork. 

But the sun had sank, and the bright waves had faded, 
first to a deep purple, then to a sable. Rolling heavily in- 
shore, the huge masses of water as the wind rose were 
edged with white. Still the western sky was streaked by 
the sunbeams, but they glared lurid and angry betwixt the 
gathering clouds of dense sable that betokened a coming 
storm. 

The day had been one of brilliant, sparkling October sun- 
shine and invigorating October breeze, and the breeze and 
the sunshine swept over green dale and sparkling waters, 
and mountains crowned with dark pines, and robed with 
thickets of holly and arbutus in fair and fertile beauty. 
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Standing on the rocks that overlooked a little cove on 
a lonely part of the coast near the Bay of Bantry, was a 
lad about fifteen, steadily regarding the sky. 

During the bright day and the early flush of the sunset, 
the scene had been beautiful as well as grand. 

Seaward the broad majestic waves of the Atlantic, with 
bold Cape Clear to the south. 

Landward the rocks that impended over the little cove, 
their sides hung with moss and lichens, but their splin- 
tered summits bare grey stone. 

In the background the prospect was magnificent The 
lovely scenery of the river Lee, the renowned lake of 
Gougane Barra, with its savage grandeur, the wild Pass of 
the Keim-an-eigh, shut in by stupendous mountains, the 
woods now rich in all their autumn colouring, the green 
sloping glens, the brooks, the waterfalls, presented every 
variation of the beautiful, the terrific, and the grand. 

Beneath the splendour of the noonday sky the pro- 
spect had been one to fill the heart with gladness. Now 
it took a shadow from the clouds that scudded in dark 
masses overhead. 

But it was still light enough to leave both sea and land- 
scape visible in the stern attributes of grandeur. 

The hollow piping of the winds now took a hoarser, 
deeper tone, and mingled their clamorous voices with the 
roar of the ocean. Still amid the now fast gathering 
darkness the figure of the boy was visible, standing firm 
as a portion of the rock itself upon its summit. 

He seemed lost in contemplation of the scene — the 
ocean, the huge weltering waves of which now were dis- 
tinguishable only by their jetty sheen and the white 
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foam wreaths that crested their summits, the sky a leaden 
vault, fitfully brightened by an occasional star, seen and 
lost again among the eddying clouds. Ere it was quite 
dark, came bounding up the rocks another lad, who cried 
in a hearty voice — 

" Oh, and by the powers, Turlough O'Brien, but it's the 
quare boy yez are anyhow ! Is it wasting the time ye are 
here perched on the rocks star-gazing, when we should be 
getting the boat out for dape-sea fishing? " 

"The fish may swim free of the net in the deep sea 
to-night, Micky Reardon ! " replied O'Brien in a voice but 
slightly marked by the Hibernian accent and wholly free 
from the idiom, signs of education and refinement some- 
what remarkable in one who, like Reardon himself, wore 
only the scanty and coarse gJBtments of a fisher-boy on the 
coast. 

His bearing and aspect, too, were equally superior to his 
apparent condition. 

It was not only that the lad was both in form and 
feature a model of the highest tjrpe of Irish beauty, which 
is to say, he might have been a new model for the Apollo 
Belvidere, but there was the mark of race in the firm 
springing step, in the frame, not exceeding the middle 
height, so lightly as well as gracefully formed, that the 
casual observer never would have suspected that those 
finely moulded limbs had nerves of steel. 

The almost Greek outline of feature, the short curved 
upper lip and rounded chin, the silky curls of hair that 
clipped the broad forehead, and the deep grey eye, so 
lustrous and intelligent that it challenged the beauty of 
the black falcon-like orbs, were all peculiarly Irish, the 
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Irish of Cork or Galway. As for Micky Reardon, he was 
a specimen of an Irish lad of another sort 

Broad built, under the middle size, strong as a moun- 
tain pony and active as a goat, with his black eyes ever 
beaming with roguery and warm-heartedness, irascible, 
and more frequently prompted by impulse than guided 
by reason, Micky Reardon was an admirable specimen 
of the Irish retainer of the old time, as clannish as the 
Scotch Highlander, and as ready to lay down his life for 
his chieftain. Micky Reardon, though he and Turlough 
O'Brien had been born and had grown up together in an 
absolutely similar condition of poverty, was as ceremo- 
nious and deferential to Turlough as if the two had lived 
in the days when the Plantagenets were lords of Ireland, 
and the O'Briens were landlords of fair domains, which 
for centuries had now been in the occupation of strangers. 
In those days the Reardons were the favoured vassals of 
the O'Briens, knights of the Red Branch, and a Reardon 
carried the shield of the chief before him to battle. 

Micky and Turlough, two orphan lads, shared the same 
cabin, planted potatoes, cast nets into the ocean side by 
side. 

But Micky never forgot that Turlough was the represen- 
tative of the " rale noble O'Briens, a big grand family, that 
had its own Banshee and Clurricane, the likes of which 
the ancestors of poor Micky could not pretend to 1 " 

Nevertheless ragged Micky, the fisher-boy of modem 
times, attendant on the no less ragged Turlough, a fisher- 
boy also, was as familiar as well as respectful as the smart 
esquire, Michael Reardon, had been to the gallant knight 
of the Red Branch, Sir Turlough O'Brien, in the old time. . 
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In pursuance of this rule of familiarity Micky now 
exclaimed — 

" Sure an' it is not yourself, Turlough O'Brien, ^that is 
going to let that thafe of the world, Jem Nolan, take the 
rise out of ye wid his fine new boat that he got, the mane- 
spirited spalpeen, for backing the lies of that Sassenach 
lawyer, Dan Simpson ? Dirty wather on the whole lot of 
them ! I tould the villain, wid his brag and his bounce, 
that you and I would come home better laden with our 
ould jade of a boat than he would with the trim baggage 
newly launched. Why, Turlough darlint, I wagered him 
the crown-piece that Squire Fenton gave me for my journey 
to Cork the other day, that we would go out to-night and 
bring home our ould boat laden to the gunwale, and he 
should have scarce a flat fish to flap a fin, for it was skill 
in sailing the boat and casting the nets, not the having a 
fine new-painted cockleshell that made sure of the booty ! " 

"And you told him rightly, Micky," replied Turlough 
O'Brien ; " but for all that our poor old black Jenny will lie 
high and dry to-night, and if Jem Nolan ventures to launch 
his new craft, I doubt if he will ever see the pleasant shores 
again." 

" Div ye mane there will be a storm, Turlough?" in- 
quired Micky. " Sorra bit of it ! Look how the moon 
comes up yander, and the clouds scatter and the wind 
lulls. Why, there is not a puff to lift a ringlet on a girleen's 
cheek ! " 

" Micky, my friend, the wind has lulled too much," said 
O'Brien. " For the moon, she is false as the tides she 
governs. I have a surer guide. I can tell by what I have 
learned in the books which good Father Connor has taught 
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me to read, and by my observations of the stars, that about 
this season we shall have a terrible storm, and that most 
likely it will be to-night. Therefore most certainly I shall 
not launch the boat. You and I are but a couple of boys, 
Micky ; we have fish, and potatoes, and a morsel of oat 
cake too in the cabin. Therefore, instead of risking our 
boat, let alone our lives to-night, either for pride of catching 
fish or for foolish brag against Jem Nolan, I think we shall 
be doing better to take some of our stores to poor Mary 
Flaherty, whose husband was drowned a month ago, and 
left her, poor soul, with six little children to feed 1 '* 

" Sure an' it's right ye always are, Turlough, and the world 
of goodness as well as cleverness ! Och, an' it's a black 
shame that you should be so low in the world ; for is not 
the cleverness and learning natural to ye like ? " 

" You are a partial judge, Mike," said Turlough. " My 
natural cleverness, as you call it, would have done little 
good but for the kindness of Father Connor ; and as to my 
being so low in the world, ray poor Micky, cleverness no 
more than virtue is secure of money. Heaven does not pay 
its debts with gold ! There, now, what has become of your 
bright moonlight ? And hark ! there is the wind. How 
it comes howling off the ocean ! Come, Micky, it is a good 
hour's walk to Mary Flaherty's, and, if we do not set out 
at once, we shall not be to her cabin and back before the 
bursting of the storm." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

TuRLOUGH O'Brien was indeed a boy of great natural 
abilities, and it was a subject of regret to the good priest, 
Father Connor, that he could do so little to help him. 

When Turlough, a boy of only ten years of age, one 
morning presented himself to Father Connor after mass, 
and very humbly and diffidently made known his desire of 
learning to read, the education of the people was not much 
thought of even in England — in Ireland almost entirely dis- 
regarded. 

This did not greatly matter to a boy like O'Brien, who 
had not only ability but genius, and genius will always 
make its way. 

You must think that nothing less than downright genius 
could have prompted a poor little Irish cotter to go and 
ask the priest to teach him to read. 

But the best and most virtuous men the world has 
known have had every possible difficulty to contend with. 

Fergusson, the great Scottish astronomer, was but a 
shepherd's boy, and all the giants of science and mecha- 
nics have, with . scarce an exception, been men of the 
humblest origin. 
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Turlough O'Brien had great general abilities, but his 
peculiar bent was for astronomy and navigation. 

To help him in these points Father Connor could do 
very little, but out of his own poor income he managed by 
some self-denial to save enough to buy a few elementary 
books for Turlough, 

It is superfluous to say that there was no Board School 
in those days ; there was no noble establishment of the 
Christian Brothers at Cork. 

The future of his favourite, Turlough O'Brien, was a 
matter of much anxiety to good Father Connor. 

Well-to-do people, even if of intellect a little above the 
average, are never in a hurry to recognise superior talent 
in their social inferiors. 

The well-to-do people in Father Connor's neighbour- 
hood were mostly English, and they had no mind at all 
to admit that a little wild Irish boy was superior to their 
pampered and very often stupid sons. 

So the good Father was fain to hope and pray, and leave 
the matter to Providence, secure in the faith that God, 
who had endowed this poor boy with such great abilities, 
would prepare the way for their being useful to his fellow- 
creatures, as well as honourable and advantageous to him- 
self. 

Father Connor was at pains to instil this faith also into 
Turlough himself; for the boy had some share in the 
failings of genius. 

He was irritable and impatient, and galled at his own 
mean position. 

He was nevertheless so good and generous, and more- 
over so comforted by the dazzling dreams and confident 
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hopes of youth, that the Father had no very great trouble 
in putting a curb on his impetuosity. 

Meantime Turlough was fain to win his bread by the 
precarious and dangerous calling of a fisherman. 

He did not, however, lead an unhappy or lonely life. 

His foster-brother, Michael, was his constant com- 
panion, he shared his perils on the wide ocean, he shared 
his dwelling and his homely fare, which it must be said 
was better than that of the ordinary Irish peasant. 

The merry humour of Michael enlivened the graver 
mood of O'Brien, and, as Father Connor said, the pair 
were a modem Damon and Pythias. 

Micky did not know who those worthies were, but 
Turlough did, and told him their story. 

So on that autumn night, when Turlough would not 
launch the boat because he descried the signs of a com- 
ing storm, which were un perceived by his companion, the 
two, after carrying a basket of fish and meal and potatoes 
to the widow and her children, betook themselves to their 
own cabin, sheltered in a nook of the rocks, with their boat 
safely moored below, and the wide wild ocean tumbling 
beneath them. 

A very cosy supper had our two boys — potatoes 
roasted in ashes, boiled fish, oat cakes, and butter- 
milk. 

Not a drop of the potheen, which, alas 1 does poor Pat 
more harm than good. 

Turlough had no mind to sleep; so when the supper 
was over, and the prayers said, and the rosary told, he got 
a book which Father Connor had lent him, and sat down 
to read. 
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Poor Micky, however, betook himself to his pallet of 
dried moss, and was soon in a sound sleep. 

Not long was it before Turlough's prognostications of a 
stormy night were verified. 

First the wind, which had wailed in a subdued and 
fitful tone, rose into a fearful gale. Hail and sleet accom- 
panied it. 

The hailstones were so large, that they beat like pebbles 
against the walls of Turlough's cottage ; the roof was pro- 
tected by the overhanging cliff. 

Louder and louder shrieked the wind, its hollow sounds 
mingling with the deep roar of the ocean. 

Anon a lance-like blue and quivering flame darted 
through the chinks of the structure, and the dull heavy 
boom of thunder was heard even above the roaring of the 
winds and waves. 

" It has come — I knew it would ! " said Turlough, closing 
his book. 

Then he went and opened the door of the cottage to 
look, but a shower of hailstones which whitened the 
floor in a moment were beaten in by a fresh gust of wind, 
and the boy was fain to retreat, finding it difficult to re-shut 
the door. 

Then came presently one of those temporary lulls which 
occur in the wildest storms, and Turlough removed the 
shutters from the little casement of the hut. 

But as he had been driven back by the hail, so he now 
retreated from the blaze of the forked lightning, which, 
vividly blue as a sapphire, briefly illumined every corner 
of the cottage. 

Though dazzled by the glare, the keen eyes of Tur- 
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lough took in at a glance all the terrible grandeur of the 
scene. 

The Atlantic tossing in waves mountains high, the 
waters showing blackly through the rents which the wind 
tore in the spray, which, white and feathery as the plumes 
of the ostrich, rose even as high as the shelf of rock on 
which Turlough's cottage stood, and dashed salt and bitter 
through the casement 

It was a terrihc storm of the autumn equinox, and 
weeks before the scientific genius of O'Brien had warned 
him that such a storm would be. 

Again came the jagged lightning, followed by a peal of 
thunder so terrific that the very rocks seemed to tremble to 
their foundations. The tremendous crash broke even the 
heavy sleep of Michael Reardon, and starting up, he rushed 
to the window, where Turlough stood spell-bound with 
mingled awe and admiration. 

Darkness, save for the glare of the foam, succeeded the 
azure glitter of the lightning ; but as the thunder died away 
in the distance through that snowlike foam, momentarily 
gleamed a current of red flame, followed by a report which 
seemed to mimic the bellowing thunder. 

" Och and may the Blessed Virgin have the poor souls 
in her prayers this awful night ! " exclaimed Michael Rear- 
don, ** for yonder, Turlough, darlint, comes a ship driving 
on the rocks. Ochone, ochone ! and it's lost they are, for 
no boat can live in such a sea ! " 

'* It is so pitch dark," said Turlough. ^ If the lightning 
blazes out again we can ascertain her bearings. If the 
wind drives her towards the cove, there will be a chance of 
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our saving some of the crew. The ship itself, I fear, is 
doomed." 

"Why, Turlough agra, smre an' ye will not be afther 
launching the boat in such a storm as this ! Did you not 
say you would not tempt the say to-night ? ^ 

" Not either for pride or for pro6t ! " replied Turlough. 
'' Not because the Sassenach lawyer has given Jem a new 
boat, which is not as good a craft as our old one ; but to 
save drowning people is quite another matter. I see a 
chance of that. I will launch the boat directly, and if 
you are the boy I have always found you, Michael Rear- 
don, you will help." 

**Is it help you I will? Sorra the day, Turlough 
O'Brien ! An' what is it this boy has sarid or done that you 
should ask such a question ? Where you go, Turlough, this 
boy will follow. But may the Blessed Mary, Star of the 
Sea, have us in memory to her Son, for beyond the mouth 
of the cove the water is a whirlpool ! " 

" If we could but see whither the ship is drifting ! " 
exclaimed Turlough, heedless of his companion's implied 
fears. 

Another gun had sounded while Reardon spoke, but the 
brief and fierce flash did not show the ship. 

The next moment the lightning flashed out broad and 
terrible. 

It filled the firmament ; it darted across the sky in zig- 
zag flashes ; it swept round the edge of the horizon in a 
clear continuous sheet of flame. 

" And oh, St Bride and St. Patrick, pray for them ! " 
ejaculated Turlough, as in the blaze of the lightning he 
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beheld a small vessel pitching and tossing amid the boil- 
ing waves, but still as it rose and fell like a living thing in 
agony, it was propelled nearer and nearer to the rocks, 
from which it was not two hundred feet distant 

The shrieks and cries of the unfortunates who were on 
the deck of the doomed vessel could now be heard mingling 
with the clamour of the storm ; but as if the night and the 
terrors of the winds and waves were not sufficient, a third, 
and the most terrific of all elements, was exerted as an 
engine for the destruction of the ill-fated mariners. 

The lightning struck the mainmast, which blazed up, 
making a funeral pyre of the doomed vessel. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SAVED BY THE FISHERMAN. 

Several of the persons on board the ship were killed by 
the stroke of the lightning. 

Frightful, too, were the shrieks and cries that smote the 
ears of Turlough and his friend. But the catastrophe was 
near its consummation. 

The gale was at its height, and the vessel, lifted on a 
huge wave, was hurled bodily upon the rocks within half a 
furlong of the cove. 

To use a nautical phrase, her back was broken ; she went 
in half, and luckily for the few who were afterwards saved 
by the heroism and daring of Turlough O'Brien, the portion 
which was on fire was overwhelmed by the waves, and the 
other half wedged in a crevice of the rocks. 

Turlough had himself kindled a bonfire of peat and dry 
wood. 

The wreck was within hailing distance, and, though his 
voice could not be heard amid the roar of the elements, he 
managed to make the unhappy mariners understand that he 
would endeavour to assist them. 

Crew and passengers, there had been eighteen persons 
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on board the Tessel, the barque St. Geronimo from Lyons 
for London, but which had been driven out of her course 
by the storm. 

Of these unfortunates, thirteen had already perished, 
some killed by the fall of the burning mast, others drowned 
when the ship struck, and two of the sailors dashed to 
pieces in the endeavour to swim on shore. 

It was at the imminent risk of their own lives that Tur- 
lough and his foster-brother launched their boat and reached 
the wreck. 

But they did reach it, and 'took off five persons, three 
seamen and two passengers. 

Of these last, one was a silk merchant of Lyons, and the 
other a French ecclesiastic. 

With difficulty and danger Turlough got them all safely 
on shore. 

He and Micky made up a fire, dried the clothes of the 
shipwrecked people, and gave them such refreshment as their 
cottage afforded. 

The storm lulled and the morning rose fair and beauti- 
ful. 

The shipwrecked persons proceeded to Cork, and so 
great had been the courage and skill of Turlough in saving 
them firom the wreck, that he received a handsome reward 
from the Government 

Better even than this, the French priest, Father Morel, 
was an emissary of the Society of the " Christian Brothers," 
charged with establishing their schools in Ireland. 

When he learned from Father Connor the character and 
aspirations of Turlough O'Brien, you may be sure that the 
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genius of the Irish boy received all the care and cultivation 
which the Society founded by the Abb^ de la Salla could 
bestow. 

Turlough O'Brien was one of the first pupils of the 
Christian Brothers at Cork, and rose to great eminence 
as a mathematician and astronomer. 
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Let us roam in fancy this summer night to the quaint old 

town of B. ; 
Come leave for awhile fair Albion's cliffs, and pass o'er the 

deep blue sea : 
Yon Eastern sky, like a wave of gold, with a tinge of the 

ruby bright, 
Foretells the approach of the summer mom, and chases the 

shades of night 

The breeze, as it sighs o'er the smiling fields, draws sweets 

from the fresh mown hay. 
And seems to murmur and laugh with joy at the birth of the 

summer day; 
The violet pale 'neath its bed of moss, with perfume embalms 

the air. 
While each drop of dew on its bright green leaves seems 

like to a pearly tear. 

The lark ascends, with its tuneful lay, to the firmament on 

high, 
Where the glorious sun now bathes with gold the blu« of 

the azure sky. 

M 
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Bat we will away from the woodlands green, from the rich 

and smiling vale, 
Where each stream, like a thread of silveiy light, flows 

brightly o'er lull and dale. 

Well wander aromid the quaint old town, where all 

breathes quiet and calm ; 
While the sunbeams plaj like lambent flame o'er the 

towers of Notre Dame ; 
The dazzling light, through the rich stained glass, with the 

rainbow's hue doth vie, 
As it gleams o'er the tomb where Charles the Bold and his 

fair young daughter lie. 

But now let us hie to the Convent fair, for the nuns at 

early dawn 
Intone the praises of Him who doth give both night and 

rosy mom ; 
Above earth's goods and its fleeting joys, their cloistered 

state they prize. 
And their voices sweet, like some incense rare, towards 

heaven now gently rise. 

Look at yon aged and feeble nun — she was once a maiden 

fair. 
With diamonds dear as the snowdrop pure she entwined 

her raven hair ; 
In beauty of mein none fairer than she e'er graced the 

festal ball, 
The charm of her fair and beauteous face was the gem of 

her father's hall 
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But her heart was far from earth's vain joys in the peaceful 
cloister's shade, 

And without a sigh or a pang of regret her last adieu she 
bade. 

The joys of earth were naught to her ; and now a white- 
robed nun, 

She lingers till God shall summon her hence, when her 
earthly course is run. 

Fair is the cloister of marble white, when lit by the moon's 

pale ray. 
Or bathed in a flood of golden light, at the close of the 

summer day ; 
Beneath its arched windows doth lie the spot where those 

who from earth have fled 
Now sleep, while the zephyr doth gently sigh a requiem 

o'er the dead. 

The church beyond still glows with the rays of the glorious 

setting sun, 
Now sinking midst waves of purple and gold, for his daily 

course is run ; 
The sisters are singing their compline hymn at the close of 

waning day ; 
How sweetly their voices mingle and blend, now swelling, 

now dying away. 

Fancy full oft waves her magic wand, and I seem to roam 

again 
'Neath those cloistered shades, for that much-loved spot 

will memory e'er retain ; 
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Through the marble cloister I tread once more, greet 

fondly each sister dear ; 
'Tis fancy, but oft in the hour of prayer they seem to hover 

near. 

Adieu ! and may Heaven's choice gifts descend o'er novice 

and gentle nun ; 
May God's bright light be their evening star, till His own 

eternal Son 
Shall summon them hence to the realms above, where the 

depth of God's bounty lies ; 
For eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, what lieth 

beyond the skies. 
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Oh the season, when verdure bedecked the garden, 

Then how blithe was my heart ; 

Wait, my friend, till the return of spring, 

And you shall see grass growing out of my grave ! 

Oh breeze of spring ! Oh breeze of spring ! 

Who wakened from its sleep 
The verdure of the lowly dell. 

And of the forest deep. 

When wooed by thee the jasmine flower 

Put forth her fragile twine, 
Oh breeze of spring, how lightly beat 

This youthful heart of mine ! 

But come, when with a life renewed 

The forest branches wave, 
And thou shalt see the jasmine twist 

Her tendrils^on my grave ! 
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He lieth him down at the castle gate, 
The good old hound, and he moaneth ever, 

Sullen and wrath is his mood of late, 

His cries and his watching he ceaseth never ; 

And he tore the white hand of my lady gay, 

As she passed out to mass at the dawn of day. 

And when the last gleam of the sunbeam falls. 
The hound abandons the castle walls. 
From the evening red to the morning grey, 
Where he abideth no tongue may say. 

Not three days since from the battlefied, 
A shivered spear and a cloven shield. 
At the lady's feet, by the handsome squire, 
Were laid at his slaughtered lord's desire ! 

Loud was the moan which the lady made, 

And knew not the wager her bower-maid laid, 

Of a camlet suit to her silk attire. 

That those tears would be dried by the handsome squire. 
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They all slept calm in the abbey fair, 
Save the abbot, who sat in his oaken chair 
Conning from parchments old and quaint 
The legends inscribed of a martyred saint 
No palsied eld is this abbot, I ween, 
Wearily longing for life's last scene. 
His brow is unwrinkled, his tonsured crown 
Is circled by locks of the chestnut's brown ! 
Yet even a careless eye might trace 
A sadness of thought on his handsome face, 
That tells a tale why he melts away 
His manhood's prime in the cloister grey. 
He had worn the gilt spurs of a belted knight. 
And whether at tournay, or joust, or fight — 
Where real war sounded its fierce alarms, 
The fame was for him and his brother-in-arms ! 
Oh, seldom it is that sons of one mother 
Love as those fair knights loved each other ! 

But clouds will come on the fairest sky, 

And earthly affections are bom to die. 

And friendship, alas ! is indeed a name 

When the love of woman asserts its claim I 

This abbot, who erst was a bold young knight, 

Loved and was loved by a lady bright ; 

But woman's love is as fickle and vain 

As the sunbeam that glints through the April rain — 

And she cast the spell of her radiant charms 

On her lover's once-faithful brother-in-arms. 

And he fled with the lady, bright and gay. 

On the eve of his rival's wedding-day. 
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Pierced by that double treachery, then 

Sir Edmund withdrew from the haunts of men, 

And years have passed ; in the abbot's breast 

The young knight's sorrows are lulled to rest. 

And he thinks of his friend as in that old time 

When their hearts were fresh in youth's gay prime ; 

And he sometimes wishes his lot might be 

Once more Sir Amirald's face to see. 

As he read that night of the martyred saint, 

His ear was struck by a murmur faint 

As though of a whisper beside his chair ; 

And he raised up his head, and lo ! standing there 

A steel-clad knight with his vizor raised. 

And stern, sad eyes on the abbot gazed ! 

" Jesu Maria ! " the abbot cried, 

" To see ! — to forgive thee I I oft have sighed ! 

But not with that look of a soul in bale ; 

And those stony eyes, and those features pale ! 

But in flesh, or in spirit, if it may be — 

Tell if thy friend can do aught for thee ? " 

Then yet more sad looked the mail-clad knight, 

And hovered around him a spectral light ; 

And he beckoned the abbot, and raised his hand, 

And the doors flew wide at his mute command. 

Away ! away ! from the abbot's room, 

Away ! away I through the cloister's gloom. 

Out in the woods, in the drear midnight, 

Guided alone by the spectral light 

That gleams round the spectral form before him — 

The abbot has human fears come o'er him, 
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And in marvel and terror devoutly prayed 
For the man who so sorely his truth betrayed ! 

" To whit ! tu whoo 1 " on the old oak tree, 

How merry an owl can at midnight be ! 

And her ghastly eyes through the branches glare 

On the sod below ! — what sees she there ? 

A dead man stretched in his curdling gore, 

With glazed, wide-open eyes ! — What more ? 

A hound that lies at his master's feet. 

Lest the ravens make their banquet sweet — 

A hound whose bitter and dismal cries. 

Ay, and anon on the night wind rise ! 

What more ! — Why like to that bleeding clay, 

A shape that in vapour melts away ; 

And the kneeling form of a reverend friar. 

Who justice invokes on a false esquire. 

" Tu whit ! tu whoo I " how merry can be 

The owl that hoots on an old oak tree. 

When a murderer's corpse on its branch is swinging, 

And the midnight tempest a dirge is singing 

Over the thrice false bride and wife. 

Whose own hand endeth her misspent life. 

And stares at the owl from her curdling gore, 

Like her murdered husband the night before. 

False squire, false wife, how little thought ye 

Of the gibbet he found on that old oak tree ! 
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Down by the tangled hazel copse, through thicket, wood, 

and dell, 
Two lovely children bend their steps, where now the con- 
vent bell 
Tolls forth its gentle summons on the balmy evening air. 
And tells in silvery cadence that the hour for mass draws 

near. 
Swiftly the children hasten on to those dear moss-grown 

walls. 
Where all the livelong summer day the golden sunlight 

falls. 
From dawn of early morning till the night-dew gems the 

grass. 
Amidst its aisles and fretted nave their childish hours they 

pass. 
Within the chancel now they kneel, and o'er each fair 

young brow 
The sunbeams through the rich stained glass a flood of 

light doth throw ; 
Pure as the spotless robes they wear, no shade of sin or 

care 
Has e'er deformed each seraph face, or stamped its impress 

there. 
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But the Holy Sacrifice is o'er, and when ne'er form is there 

Save the abbot and his acolytes, who still kneel there in 
prayer; 

Whilst sunbeams played o'er marble tomb, o'er nave and 
sculptured aisle \ 

And gilt with gleams of lambent flame that old time- 
honoured pile. 

But now the abbot's prayers are o'er, he rises, turns away : 

Till sweetly pleads a childish voice, " one moment will he 
stay." 

The abbot stays, with gentle smile inclines his listening 
ear. 

Whilst eagerly the acolytes impart the news they bear. 

" Some few days back, dear father, we were kneeling here 
alone. 

The breeze swept through the forest trees with sad and 
fitfiil moan ; 

'Twas noonday, yet the shadows fell, till all seemed dark as 
night. 

Save that firom our Lady's altar there streamed forth a 
wondrous light ; 

And whilst we gazed and wondered, a little child drew near, 

Unlike to us, dear father, — ^would we were half so fair ! 

His hair flowed down in ringlets like threads of shining 
gold. 

And veiled his sweet and beauteous face in many a dazz- 
ling fold 'y 

He approached, and, sweetly smiling, gently bade us have 

no fear. 
Oh, his voice, dear father, floated like sweet music on the 

air ! 
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And the light that shone around him made all things clear 

as day, 
Though the last faint gleam of sunlight had long since 

passed away. 
He has promised, too, to take us his Father's home to see ; 
But ah! from his soft thrilling words, what must that 

mansion be ! 
The precious stones that glitter, here the marble sculptured 

dome 
Are poor indeed 'gainst those bright gems that grace his 

Father's home. 
The abbot made no comment, but with gentle voice he 

bade 
The two sweet boys bring to him, when the morning mass 

was said. 
The fair, young, unknown stranger — for I, too, fain would see. 
The bright and gorgeous mansion that he has pourtrayed 

to chee. 
The morning sun shone sweetly from the azure-tinted sky. 
And through the leafy forest trees the gentle zephyr's 

sigh. 
Swelled softly through the hazel copse, or stirred the sleep- 
ing flower. 
That with its scent embalmed the air in glen and woodland 

bower. 
Before the grand high altar the monks still kneel in 

prayer. 
For though mass is o'er, the abbot and his monks still 

linger there. 
But now the brethren draw them nigh, a strange sad fear 

they feel — 
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Those forms seem almost deathlike, so mute and still they 

kneel, 
And on each acolyte's fair brow a sunny smile yet plays, 
And round the abbot's snowy head the sunbeams shed 

their rays ; 
But death's icy hand hath severed the golden cord of life, 
And freed those faithful, loving hearts from earthly care and 

strife. 
No more the legend tells us, but the monks were wont to 

say 
That our own dear Lord in person had summoned them 

away. 
But e'er they saw his Father's house, death closed their 

loving eyes, 
For mortal gaze may ne'er behold what lies beyond the 

skies. 
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